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PERSPECTIVE ON TODAY'S EVENTS 
in Every Issue 


Forum Topic of the Week (Pro and Con) 

A three-page pro and con discussion presents 
both sides of stimulating controversial issues. 
Invaluable for training students to organize and 
evaluate information, to weigh the evidence on 
all sides of a controversial subject, and to reach 
a conclusion. (See pp. 7, 8.) 


History Behind the Headlines 


The history behind an important news event 
of the week is presented vividly and dramati- 
cally. These articles are planned to show stu- 
dents how today’s events have their roots in the 


(See p. 18.) 





Birthplaces of American History 

A place, event, or shrine that has become 
part of our American heritage. (See p. 13.) 
Interview of the Week 

An interview with a person outstanding in 
his contribution to society, whose achievements 
are inspiring. (See p. 6.) 
Economics in the News 

Terms in the news are explained simply. 
Weekly Quiz Page 

Based on facts, ideas, and vocabulary in the 
issue. (See p. 20.) ’ 
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This is the Teacher Edition of Seni i 
‘ holastic 
It comprises the special ies f gl 
‘or 
teacher fetaee Ste Pog vse only by the 
tion which is bound inside the Teacher E 
dition. 
a eee weekly lesson plan (pages 6-T and 71 o 
this issue) is always part of the Teacher Edition. 


Your Key to Understanding 
the News 


Scholastic Magazines’ Current Affairs 
Annual 


Special Issue e Oot. 22d 
This annual is an encyclopedia in 
miniature. 


Partial List of Contents 


Chart of the Nations of the World e 
Declarations and Documents of the Year. 
@ Detailed Special Purpose Maps e 
Definitions of Essential Political and 
Economic Terms e Plus a wealth of 
other materials. 











Free to each class subscribing to ten or more copies of oe vege 
® For subscribing classes only. Not for sale ° 34 x 44 in — Phe 
colored © durable, suitable for wall display * NATO a a 
tain countries, neutrals, U. N. members, U. 5. foreign bases, Britis e 
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Teachers Help Plan SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The editorial program of Senior Scholastic is planned 
vith the help and advice of an Editorial Advisory Board. 
rhis board consists of classroom teachers, supervisors, cur- 

ulum specialists, and other experts in education. On page 
| (Student Edition) you will find a list of the educators 
vho serve as advisers,and consultants in planning Senior 
Scholastic’s program. 

On page 7-T you will find a list of the state commissioners 
if education, superintendents, and other administrators who 
issist in the formulation of Senior Scholastic’s policies 


Aids for the Busy Teacher 


!. Teacher-prepared lesson plans in every issue. Detailed 
, . 
esson plans for each issue of Senior Scholastic are prepared 
= 
These 


: 
vy an experienced classroom social studies teacher. 


! 


esson 


materials in the issue may be 
See pp. 5-T, 6-T.) 

Teacher prepared testing materials in every issue 
What Do You Know?” (see p. 20) provides testing ma- 
terials on the contents of each issue. The testing devices are 
found in the 


plans show how the 
itilized most effectively in the classroom. ( 


ised on facts, ideas, and vocabulary issue. 
Quick Quiz on the News” (see p. 19) provides short check 
questions for use with “Understanding the News.” 
Teachers.” This department lists articles, 
pamphlets, and audio-visual aids dealing with one of 
articles in a future issue, making possible advance 
planning by teachers. (See p. 6-T.) 

4. Scholastic Teacher. Once 
rear wie is expanded to 32 or more 
the lesson plans it offers news of education and information 


> 


3. “Tools for 
hooks 


the major 


month the Teacher 
addition to 


each 
pages. In 
aids and devices 


m new ind use ful classroom 


What Teachers Say 
About Senior Scholastic 


watched your expansion and the growth in quality 
Year by vear you 


I have 
of Senior Scholastic 
equirements of a magazine for high school 
interest to them and adjustment to 
Shreveport, La. 


with great interest. 
have met the r 
people with increasing 


their needs.”—L. Me 


‘I think your magazines are a wonderful contribution to 
the education of youth, especially in this day when so much 
is going on in the world of tremendous importance to us all.” 

D. L., Laketown, Utah 


‘Your choice of material is excellent.”—L. W., Homer, Mich 


‘You are doing a very good job.”—E. D. M., Baltimore, 


Md 
, East Hartford, Conn 
Poulsbo, 


"—D. G. P 
best magazine of its kind.”—A. O 


‘It’s mighty good 
‘I think it th 
Wash 


ve you are providing excellent current material.” 


Sister M. A. A., Newburgh, N. Y 
Superb.”—E. R. B., Lancaster, Pa 


‘The magazine covers such a range of interesting material 
side from the current issues that the students find the 
reading of each number most enjoyable and profitable. The 
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Bingle copy. 10 cents *s containing Part 2 separately bounc ! 


1952, by Scholastic Corporation. Indexed in Readers 
i, 40 a school year, “65 cents a seme: 
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stand which the young people take on moral issues, ex- 
pressed through the letter columns, is very gratifying . . .” 
Sister M. M., Spokane, Wash. 


“Senior Scholastic has been a springboard for many a dive 
into the sea of social and political problems, and I know 
that the students have gained from their periodic immer- 
sions.”"—E. W., Brentwood, Calif 


What Students Say 
About Senior Scholastic 


‘l must say that you are establishing a fine reputation 
and it is well deserved. I am very proud to say that I read 
Senior Scholastic. You are doing an amazing job in present- 
ing the news in an interesting way that teen-agers like. My 
favorite section is the forum topic of discussion each week. 

“My hat’s off to you, the editors of Senior Scholastic, and 
all who partake in putting out your magazine! It improves 
with every issue. Keep up the good work.—Barbara Phillips 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


“For your own sake, fellows and girls, get an issue of 
Senior Scholastic, read it thoroughly, and see if you're not 
convinced that you’ve found something worth-while.”—Al 
Casieri, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“I would like to thank Senior Scholastic for publishing 
such a wonderful magazine for teen-agers that gives the 
pros and cons of the news, besides other good articles -of 
In short, thanks for an ideal magazine.” 


teen-age interest. 
New York. 


Josephine Fabian, Granville, 

‘I was very fortunate in getting Senior Scholastic. 1 enjoy 
reading it very much. I sincerely would like to express my 
gratitude for such an outstanding magazine. I think every 
boy and girl should be a subscriber to Senior Scholastic.”— 
Margaret White, West Palm Beach, Fla 


“I have never seen such a wonderful magazine.”—Roy H. 
Teehee, Jr., Coffeyville, Kansas 





Order Now 
for September 


To order SENIOR SCHOLASTIC for next 
term or school year please fill out and mail 
the enclosed card. Tentative orders may 
be revised when you know the number of 
students you will have in the fall. If you 
would like to have two Social Studies 
Achievement Keys, write ‘‘Keys” in margin 
of card. Other free teaching aids will be 
sent to subscribing classes automatically. 
Note that a second order card is attached 
to the first card. Please relay the second 
card to another teacher; also this copy of 
the magazine, if you can spare it. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Fun to make... Pun to drink 


nana Milk Shake 


Banana Milk Shake 


1 fully ripe banana* 1 cup (3 ounces) COLD milk 


* 


*Use fully ripe banana . .. peel well flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bowl] and beat with a rotary egg beater or electric 
mixer until smooth and creamy. Add milk; mix well. Serve immediately. 
Makes 1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks. 


Banana Chocolate Milk Shake: Add 1 Ranana Pineapple Milk Shake: Use ‘4 
tablespoon chocolate syrup before mix cup canned, unsweetened pineapple 


ing milk shake juice in place of a fourth of the milk 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 





Banana Chocolate Malted Milk Shake: 
Add 4 teaspoons chocolate malted milk 
and '{ teaspoon vanilla before mixing 
milk shake. 

Banana Frosted Milk Shake: Add 3 


tablespoons vanilla ice cream before 


mixing milk shake 

Banana Orange Milk Shake: Use 
cup orange juice in place of half of the 
milk. Add % teaspoon sugar before 
mixing milk shake 


before mixing milk shake. 

Banana Spiced Milk Shake: Sprinkle 
ground nutmeg or cinnamon on top of 
milk shake just before serving. 

Banana Vanilla Milk Shake: Add *% 
teaspoon vanilla before mixing milk 
shake. 

IMPORTANT: Fora COLDER DRINK, 
add about 2 tablespoons of crushed ice, 
and ice cream if desired, before mixing 
milk shake. 


Fora SWEETER DRINK, add ice cream or plain sugar syrup. 





SAY WHAT 2 
™* You PLEASE > 


} 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Against Married Students in H. S. 


Dear Editor 

I feel that a married girl’s place is 
in the home. However, I see nothing 
wrong with engagements in school. 
There is plenty of time after school to 
get married. A girl or boy who is 17 or 
18 is likely to change in his likes 

There are night schools and -other 
types of schools for people who are 
married to attend. 

I enjoy your discussion articles every 
week. They give me both sides of the 
question. Many times if I thought one 
way before I read the article | 
likely to change my mind 

Jean Smith 
Harrington 


was 


Del.) H. § 


Dear Editor 


Being only ten miles from Fort Ben- | 


ning, the largest infantry training post 


in the world, we had quite a few girls | 
marry in the past few years and con- | 


tinue to attend school 

I disagree with Dana Rozell’s opin 
ion (March 26) that married students 
should attend an ordinary high school. 
But I do feel that they need an educa- 
tion as well as the others. I feel that 
we have a good system in Columbus. 

Our Board of Education decided not 
to mix the married and unmarried stu 
dents. When a boy or girl marries, he 
(or she) is automatically dropped from 
the school he (or she) has been attend- 
ing. However, we do have 
school” for these students. They call it 
an adult school. At this school the stu- 
dents finish the regular four 
high school more quickly but still re 
ceive their diplomas 

Carolyn West 


vears of 


Jordan Vocational H. S. |; 


Columbus, Georgia 


For Married Students in H. S. 


Dear Editor 

Being a junior in 16 
years old and married, | appreciate the 
fact that Selma High School has given 
me the chance to finish my education. 


high school, 


(Continued on page 5) 





a “night 





Rear Toon 


I'm always surprised at the number of 
people who think that building up an 
insurance program is just a matter of 
taking out a $1,000 policy now 

and then when they happen to think 

of it or feel they can afford it. 


Actually, the smartest way to buy life 
insurance is on a planned, carefully 
scheduled basis. For example, here at 
Mutual Benefit Life we have what we call 
the Analagraph. With it a man 

can look years ahead, anticipate his 
obligations and responsibilities, even 
to the time he'll retire. Then, taking 
into consideration his savings, invest- 
ments, and other assets, it's simple to 
determine just how much and what kind 
of insurance he will need. 


Now of course, Jerry, not many fellows 
just leaving school are immediately 
concerned with family responsibilities 
and certainly they're not thinking of 
retirement. But the principle of plan- 
ning is exactly the same -- and anyone 
who sits down with a Mutual Benefit man 
and works out an orderly plan for the 
future is bound to save money all his 
life -- no matter how modest his start 
must be. 


I'll give you an example in my next 


letter! 
Affectionately, yw 


bound to save money all his life 
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Senior Scholastic 


A NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


OUR EDITORIAL PLATFORM 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
the worth and dignity of the individual; 
high moral and spiritual values; 
the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 
the American system of constitutional, representative government; 
free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 
cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peate of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best contem- 
porary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance for 


adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. Good 
citizens honestly differ on important public questions, and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving these problems 
as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore believe that all sides of these 
problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 


zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 3) 


My husband is in the service now and 
if anything should happen to him, 
where would I be? What kind of job 
can I get without a high school di- 


ploma? 


Our April 2 Cover Girl 
Dear Editor 


There was something lacking in your 
April 2 issue. This subject, of vital im- 
portance, was on the cover. 

In your article “Making the Good 
Earth Better” you explain that the 
tomatoes in the left-hand basket were 


5 


grown in poor soil treated with Krilium, 
and the smaller tomatoes, on the right, 
were grown in untreated soil. Now this 
is perfectly all right, but the point | 
want to make is the omission of the 
type of soil the one in the middle was 
grown on. 

I was raised on a farm and will prob 


I have discovered that marriage and 
school can both be a very happy expe- 
ience together. My fellow students and 
| get along very well. I can’t see that 
caused the morale of our high 
101 to be lowered. 
(Milwaukee, 
‘There should be a completely 
married stu- 
arranged? 
every 


I've 
Ji 


SC 


As 


s 


Say 


different high school fox 
this be 
students 
town in the United States today. That 
makes quite a few extra schools for one 


dents.” 


The 


re are 


Dorry Day 


How can 
married 


or two students 

Here’s hoping all married high school 
girls finish their high school. Remem- 
ber, it always helps to have adiploma. 


dr 
S. 


Mrs 


Selma (Calif 


Wis. ) 


Harold Emmersen 
Union H 


ably be graduated from high school and 





Answers to last week's puzzle 


buy a farm, but I'm still very, very in 
terested in the very chic looking girl. 





viP|t|o 
N/A/L 
1 |N 
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Johnny Southwick 
Sweetwater (Calif.) H. § 
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(In a_ footnote 
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to Johnny’s letter 








walcizimi< 

















his teacher writes 
that her history 
classes are hoping 
to see Johnny’s let 
ter in print. They 
thought it was 








Zizvaimn 





“good fun.” Well 
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the young 
lady’s name is Pat 
Brown and she lives in Dayton, Ohio, 
home of Monsanto Laboratories.—Ed. ) 
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Broadcasts Sat. after- 
noons, Metropolitan 
Discussion program 
American —— of the Air 


. The F.B.1. in Peace and 


TV comedian —__ 
Murray. 

Kilocycle (abbr. ) 
Color, tint. 
Chemical symbol for 
barium. 


. Sick. 


Rows, layers 

Nipped 

Club fees 

Golf mound 

Dickens’ novel, A 

of Two Cities 

Revise for publication 
We turn the _____ to 
change radio statioas 
Expresses negation 
TV comedian — — 
Caesar 

Movie and play 
and Old ___ 
Fix, repair 
Hollow place 
Permit 

Appear 


Arsenic 


____. Man's Family 
Rochester is his man 
Friday. 

Samuel Butler's, The 
_ — of All Flesh. 
Protestant Episcopal 
(abbr. ). 

___._ Linkletter, M.C 
of People Are Funny 
Night (abbr. ). 
Objective case of he 
By way of 
4 disc jockey favorite, 

kstine 


Ex 
Fibber McGee and 


M.C. of T.V. Teen Club 

(initials). 

Organ of hearing. 

Popular radio and TV 

cowboy (initials) 

Slang for all right 
Skelton, T\ 

comedian 

Trygve Lie is its 

Secretary-General 


. What cars do on icy 


roads 

Radio program, 

for a Day 

TV variety program, 

The i Smith Hour. 

The detective looks for a 

tell-tale a 

Musical program 
Parade 

Before 

Sportscaster eres 

Stern 

Guided, conducted 

Bleat of a lamb 

Because 

Alternate rising and fall- 

ng of the oceans 

Digit of the foot 

Not bright or distinct 

Cowboy program, The 
Ranger 

Drink made of malt. 

Mrs. Aldrich’s son 

Antonym for old 

Comics Martin 

and Jerry Lewis 

Mr. Crosby's sidekick 

Meadow 

High explosive, 

Legend. 

To be ill. 

Petroleum, 

Hello 

He sings like Caruso 

(initials ). 


Your 


53. Verbal orders (abbr. ) 


Irma Peterson's (My 
Friend Irma) boy friend. 


ON THE AIR! 


Eileen Begg, Everett (Wash.) High School 


*Starred words refer to radio and television 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
criginal and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Carlton S. Proctor 


He built a career on 52 cents 
and the clothes on his back 


Dp" WHAT thrill ) hat’s the advice of Carlton S. 
Proctor, presidet f the American Society of Civil 
ngimec t 1 ind Ww men trving to dec ide upon 


idea of being a civil engi 
iid w fifty-eight, he is 
girls in high school are fully capa 

to do in life ” he said during 

York City. “Maybe they 

b. But if a certain kind 

nore than any other, they should get 
stands in tl 


stood in Mr 


1 Way 


Proctor’s way, before he became 


} 
engineers that has designed 
Russia, bridges and large build 


, 
e foundation of the United 


imily, in Washington 
mey. As the oldest of 
so to work. It was natural for him 
mtractor and he worked for several 
same time he spent all his spare 


schol irship to 


Finallv he got 


a ticket 
ruffling his 


vell how I went and bought 
to Princeton,” he told me 

hair. “When I got off the train at Princeton all 
ld was fiftv-two cents and my clothes.” 
holarship Mr. Proctor had to earn money 

rd. Engineering courses are not easy. But 

y twelve to sixteen hours a day at his studies 
ti) | Then he 


ty unta ne 


rv of $20 a week 


rec eived his degree 


Hates Playing It Safe 


that this 


mundation of 
f labor he 
the equality 


' 


i le genera 


‘d like to 
will make the 


that will determin ‘ 


tl 
ll history that he 


i 
deci 


veneration 
ld will be con 


trolled by good or by evil. He hopes that young people now 
g l l I 

setting their education will bring the leadership the rest o 

4 4 1 


Hs need 


\ wartime incident that had to be pried out of him tells 
much of Mr. Proctor’s approach to life. He served as a 
captain in the Corps of Engineers in World War I and as 
i colonel-in World War II 
f a desert district in the Persian Gulf. 


During the latter he was com 
manding officer o 

While serving in that area he received word of a serious 
train accident. Rushing to the scene, Col. Proctor found a 
number of soldiers trapped. Above one was a heavy lead 

ise that was about to fall. Col. Proctor braced himself over 
the soldier and held the case up until the man had been 
removed. The tremendous weight resulted in severe internal 
injuries and he spent the next eleven months in hospitals 
At first doctors thought that he would certainly die and that 

operation would surely kill him 
How long will I live if you don’t operate?” he asked. 
About six or seven weeks,” was the answer. 

Well, go ahead and operate,” he told them. 

They did. They cleared up the infection and gave him an 
irtificial stomach. Today he eats normally and is a healthy 
man because he was willing to take a chance 

| probably don’t think as much about my stomach as 


_ , ‘ . 
uu do,” he told me with a grin. « 


Knows Communism at First Hand 


Mr. Proctor is a hater of communism or any other kind 
of socialized svstem. He knows communism at first hand 
because he made three trips to Russia between 1929 and 
1935. He went as an engineer on such big jobs as the Svit 


Lake Ladoga in northwestern Russia and 


Strov dam near 
the foundation for the Palace of the Soviets in Moscow. 
Because it denies individual freedom,” he said, “Russia 

ith more than twice our natural resources, with plenty of 
labor and fertile fields, forces its citizens to work five times 
do to obtain food, clothing, and housing.” 

of two sons, one of whom was killed in an 

rplane over Japan, during World War II, and a daughter 
Mr. Proctor has an interest in young people. He believes that 


} 


today more than ever before they have every chance to “go 


' 
ewhere’™ in life 


Asked whether he 
to those thinking of college, he did not answer directly. But 
} 
) 


would recommend his own protession 


ce did Say 
“Science offers the greatest opportunity to people of broad 


vision.” —RaLpH CHAPMAN 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


The Poll Truth 


A pro and con discussion: 
Are Presidential election polls in 


the best interests of American democracy? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Another Presidential election year has rolled around, and 
politics is the number one subject of national interest. The 
two big questions are: Who will be nominated and who will 
be elected? 

One clue to the answers may be given by public opinion 
polls—the Gallup Poll, the Roper Poll, and others. Polls as 
they are set up today were used first in 1936. They are dis- 
tinguished from older methods of predicting elections in that 
they attempt to be “scientific.” 

Polls try to estimate what the whole population thinks 
about an issue. They arrive at this estimate by sampling the 
opinions of a group which is small but has the same make-up 
as the entire nation—the same percentages of workers, busi 
nessmen, whites, Negroes, etc 

In Presidential election years the polls have a double func 
tion. Before the national party conventions they attempt to 


Adapted from cartoon 
by Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


The Crystal Ball of ‘52 
Pro Side: Polls fulfill a basic need. 
Con Side: Polls create public opinion. 


measure the public’s opinion of various would-be nominees. 
Then, when the candidates have been chosen, the polls try 
to predict the winner. 

Ever since 1948, when the pollsters became something of 
a laughing-stock for not picking President Truman, experts 
have sharply questioned the value of polls in Presidential 
election years, 

The polls are still with us, attracting great attention, but 
so are the criticisms of them. Do the polls tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth? Let us examine the argu 
ments on the question: Are Presidential election polls in the 
best interests of American democracy? 


YES! 


1. Polls stimulate the public's interest 
in Presidential elections and increase 
participation. 


In the old days no one could tell, ex 
cept in his own circle of friends, how 
much support any Presidential candi 
date really had. The average citizen 
felt that he was in the dark about the 
progress of the campaign. He therefore 
lost interest. It was like a game in 
which nobody knew the score. 

Polls now make everyone his own po- 
litical expert. Before the conventions 
anyone can follow the results of polls 
and see how much support his favorite 
for the nomination has in different sec- 
tions of the country. After the gonven- 
tions the polls become the scoreboard 
of an exciting contest . 

The public naturally takes a greater 
interest in the entire campaign when 
it can follow, through the polls, the 
actual progress made by the candidates. 
This is bound to increase the public 
turnout at the polls on Election Day. 

What's more, everyone who wants to 
can analyze the figures himself and 
draw his own conclusions. Every time a 
poll is published, before or after the 
conventions, the results add new spice 
to the campaigns. 


2. Polls force the conventions to nom- 
inate a “people's choice” instead of a 
“politicians’ choice.” 


Because only about a third of the 
states have Presidential primaries, the 
primaries do not give a balanced and 
clear picture of what the people want 
in the way of Presidential candidates. 
For that reason the politicians feel free 
to disregard the results of the primaries. 

But public opinion polls do provide 
an accurate measure of the people’s 
wishes. And politicians think twice be- 
fore they disregard those wishes. The 
party leaders are afraid to choose their 
candidate in a “smoke-filled room,” if 
the polls show that one man is clearly 
the choice of most rank-and-file party 
members around the country 

Thus the polls enable the public to 
exert strong pressure in the selection of 
candidates. A Harvard professor, Sam 
giel Stouffer, has called polls “the most 
useful instrument of democracy ever de 
vised.” Some of those who criticize polls 
are simply candidates who have not 
shown up very well in poll returns 
Back in 1939, for example, Senator 
Robert A. Taft condemned polls. He 
charged they led “to superficial facts 
and opinions, which are the curse of 
America.” Senator Taft had just run 
third in a Gallup poll of possible Repub- 
lican Presidential candidates. 


3. Presidential polls after the conven- 
tions have no effect on the election. 


Ohne of the frequent criticisms of pub 
lic opinion polls is that they have a 
“bandwagon effect.” In other words, the 
critics say, when the polls show one 
candidate ahead during the campaign 
many persons decide to vote for him 
just to be on the winning side. 

This bandwagon theory has 
shown again and again to be-false. It 
was finally demolished in 1948. All dur 
ing that campaign every pollster picked 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey to beat 
President Truman by a near landslide. 
According to the bandwagon theory, 
those predictions should have brought 
even more voters to the Dewey side- 
to be with a winner. We all know what 


been 


happened. 


4. The polls are accurate, and they 
are becoming more accurate all the time 


The Gallup Poll, largest of the Amer 
ican political polling outfits, has been 
in business fifteey years. During that 
time it has predicted 245 local, state 
and national elections. Its average error 
has been only 4 percentage points 
(Such a margin of error would occur, 
for example, if a candidate won 57 per 
cent of the vote when the poll had pre 
dicted he would get only 53 per cent.) 








New York Daily News photo 


Many newspapers run straw votes whic 
try to estimate the opinions of voters. 
Pro Side: Polls show “people's choice.’ 
Con Side: Spellbinders get advantage 


Over the years the average error has 


heen getting lower as polling methods 
have been improved. 

William A. Lydgate, editor of the 
sallup Poll, told Scholastic Magazines 
n an exclusive that he and 
ther polling experts felt their 1948 mis 

‘was actually good for us. It made 
ind take a 


Ot course 


interview 


’ 
examine our methods 


sophisticated approach 


’ 
t claim ut we 
ve re 


1948 the 


improving 
1 


pous } ive devised 


Since 
v tec hnique s to take care of the chief 


hlems that trinned the 
blems that tripped them in 


1948 

ninute changes of mind, and failure 
In the 
1950 Congressional elections the Gallup 
Pol! had 7 percentage 
| its. Whether its new methods work 


Presidential campaign will be dis 


f } ] 
nany eligible persons to vote 


in error of only 


ered next Election Day 


5. Polls fill a basic need of the people. 


As Mr. Lydgate put it, “Since 1800 
Americans have been curious about the 
results of elections, and they always will 
be curious.” Before modern polls were 
invented, other methods were used to 
| lections. Reporters “put an ear 
to the 
from their lieutenants. Magazines asked 


readers to mail in postcards giving their 


ground.” Politicians got estimates 


4 hoi es 
All those 


inaccurate 


methods were notoriously 
The most famous postcard 
survey, run by the defunct magazine, 
Literary Digest, died a notorious death 
after 1936. In that it predicted 
Alfred M. ‘Landon 
Landon carried just two states to Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt's forty-six. 

Polls at least put the game of pre 
dicting elections on a more scientific 
basis. Mr. Lydgate says: “All we're try 
ing to do is systematize something that’s 


veal 


would win easily 


being done anyway 


1. Presidential election polls after the 
conventions hurt the electoral process. 


As an election campaign builds up 
these days, the public hears more and 
more about polls. Pretty soon it comes 
to regard them as substitutes for the 
election itself. Election Day is an anti 
climax , 

Perhaps the most serious danger of 
this tendency to substitute polls for the 
ictual election is that it may discourage 
voting. Many Republicans think that is 
what happened in 1948. 

Ail through the campaign the polls 
kept repeating that Dewey was way out 
in front. On Election Day some Repub- 
may “Why should J 
bother voting? It’s all over anyway.” 
Only 52 per cent of the eligible voters 
went to the polls 

Low voter turnout is one of the great 
est dangers to democracy, and polls are 


licans have said 


increasing the danger 


2. Polls create public opinion as well 
as measure it. 


Every time pre-convention poll re 
sults are published, they influence the 
The average 


thinking of many 


citizen’s opinion of a candidate for nom 


pers ms 


ination may be strongly shaped by the 
umount of support he has and who sup 
ports him 

For example, a recent poll of labor 
leaders showed that they favored Gov 
ernor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois for the 
Democratic nomination. The results of 
that poll would tend to make citizens 
who look favorably on labor to look fa 
vorably on Stevenson, and vice versa 

Arter 
enter. Some voters may decide to sup- 
port the candidate who is leading in the 
polls. Other voters may prefer to side 
with the underdog—a reaction that may 
have occurred in 1948. In either case 
it is clear that the polls are a machine 
ill molds public 


the conventions other factors 


which for good or 


opinion 


3. Polls could be extremely dangerous 
in the hands of an unscrupulous person 
or group. 

At present most polling organizations 
are interested in accuracy and try to be 
as impartial as they can. But what guar- 
antee have we that they will remain so? 
There are no laws to control polling. 

It might be possible for some organi 
zation to get control of a poll and use 
it, before the convention, to advance a 
particular candidate. The outfit could 
publish false results giving a picture of 
mounting support for its candidate. In 
other words, it could start a bandwagon 
and frighten the convention into nomi- 
nating its man. 

Even though nothing that extreme 





Institute of Student Opinion 
Presidential Election Poll 


Boys 
21,610 
9,137 


@ ducted by ¢-kal, 
Girls 





Total 


43,149 
15,949 
12,731 
11,761 
10,937 

4,536 

2,770 


Eisenhower 
Kefauver 
MacArthur 
Taft 
Truman 
Warren 
Stassen 
Douglas 1,171 
Russell 1,030 
Vinson 975 
Stevenson 616 
Kerr 449 
Hoffman 337 
Driscoll 139 
50, 106,550 











may be done with polls, there is no 
question that they could easily be mis- 
used. General Hugh Johnson once said: 
‘To the extent that, if inaccurate, polls 
solemnly affect to register public 
feeling, they could be positively 


vicious 


4. Before the conventions, polls give 
an unfair advantage to spellbinders and 
publicity-seekers. 

The average man, when asked by a 
poll taker to pick a favorite for the nom- 
ination, is not likely to know much 
about the specific qualifications of the 
candidates for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. He picks the candidate he has 
heard most about, or seen most often on 
television. Thus, before conventions the 
polls really do nothing more than report 
on-how much publicity various candi 
dates have had. 

The most widely publicized candi- 
date may not be the best for his party 
to nominate. In 1940, for example, 
Wendell Willkie was practically un- 
known a few weeks before the Repub 
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Ewing Galloway 
Gallup poll samples opinions of group 
with same makeup as the entire nation. 
Pro Side: Polls arouse public interest. 
Con Side: Polls may discourage voting. 





roe on i on How the conventions nominate Presidential candidates 


Our Political Jamborees 


HERE is nothing on earth like a 
Republican or Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. Sixty-four years 


igo the great British statesman, Lord 
Bryce, could find enly one word to de- 
scribe them—“tempestuous.” 

The conventions haven't 
since. They are still a combination of a 
college football rally, Old Home Week, 
and a three-ring circus. The humorist 
Irvin Cobb once said that a national 
convention represented “more wasted 
energy, more futile, fruitless endeavor, 
more expenditure of noise, 
money, and talent than any other insti- 
tution on earth.” 

Yet this gigantic jamboree is the way 
American political parties go about the 
nominating 


changed 


useless 


very serious business of 


candidffes for the highest position in 
the most powerful nation in the world. 

Though most foreign observers are 
bewildered by this quadrennial mad- 
ness and do not even pretend to under- 
stand it, the fact is that the convention 
system makes sense. It also has a his 
tory. 

The convention method makes sense 
for these reasons: A democratic form of 
government is a government by party. 
One of the important functions of a 
political party is to ‘select candidates. 
The party must find some way to narrow 
the field of candidates from which the 
voters will make their choice. There 
must be some nominating device. The 
American political parties finally hit 
upon the convention. 


Wide World photo 


The 1948 Democratic National Convention in Philadelphia was kicked off by the 
keynote address of Vice-President Alben Barkley, then a Senator from Kentucky. 


United Press photo 


This is where the history comes in. 
In colonial times, when leaders of dif- 
erent factions had to choose canmaidates 
for town selectmen or the colonial as- 
semblies, they held a caucus—a nomi- 
nating meeting which had long been 
used in England 


The Rule of “King Caucus” 


After the colonies inde- 
pendence, the caucus system was ex 
tended. In fact, because the Constitution 
originally provided that the state legis- 
latures elect U. S. senators, the legisla 
tures became a nominating caucus—not 
only for senators, but for congressmen 


achieved 


and governors. 

The caucus did not figure in the elec 
tion of the first President because there 
was agreement on George 
Washington. But the next four Presi 
dents—-Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe—were all nominated through a 
Congressional caucus. 

This became known as “King Cau 
cus.” It was short-lived because the 
people became dissatisfied with it. Their 
argument was that King Caucus was not 
representative of the people’s wishes. 
Their dissatisfaction began to boil over 
when, in 1824, the Congressional cau 
cus sidetracked Andy Jackson, the peo 
ple’s hero. In 1828, the Presidential 
nominations were made by a combina- 
tion of state legislative caucuses, public 
meetings, and irregular conventions of 
the people. That year Jackson won the 
Democratic nomination and the elec 
tion. 

In 1831, the small anti-Masonic party 
held the first national convention. The 
next year the Democrats first made use 
of the national convention to nominate 
Old Hickory (Jackson) for his second 
term. There have been national nomi 
nating conventions ever since. 


How Convention Is Set Up 

The job of organizing a national con 
vention is long and complex. Nearly a 
year before the convention is to be held, 
the national committee—made up of a 
committeeman and committeewoman 
for each state—meets to select a con- 


general 








Dorothy (left) and Nina (right) Warren, daughters of Gov. Earl Warren 


of Cali- 


fornia, help to demonstrate for their father at the 1948 Republican Convention. 
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tions, in some 
half the delegates 


and half by the 


fions 
are chosen by primaries 
convention method 


The 


cnoose 


primaries and conventions to 


delegates take place over the 


months March through June 

preceding the national conventions in 
July. Some of the delegates will go to 
the convention pledged to a particular 
andidate. Others will go uncommitted 
But the pledged delegates are 
bound only through one or two ballots— 


four 


even 


at most until their candidate gets less 

than 10 per cent of the ballots cast 
During the spring the pri 

district 


while 


maries and and state ~ 


tions are in progress, the “arrang 
committees of the two national « 
al ke Tt 


speaker l ne 


tees meet to choose 
The keynote 
chairman of the convention 
to kick 


night 


ff the convention on the « 

rousing political 
party enthusiasm 
urangements committee 


with a 
fire up 


ing 
speech to 
Therefore, the 
chooses a real old-fashioned, stem-wind 

They ! 
nan who is not a candidate 


also choose a 
who is acce ptable to all shades of party 


ing spell-binder 


himself and 


pinion 


The Crowds and the Color 

On the designated day, the delegates 
pile into the city. Down- 
town it is pandemonium. Hotel lobbies 
are thronged with delegates and their 
wives, sporting the colors and favors of 
Bands troop up and 


convention 


their candidates 


down the streets, blaring the songs of 
candidates, 

In 1948 at the Republican Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, headquarters of 
Gov. Ear] Warren of California ladled 
out orange juice by the barrel. The 
headquarters of Harold E. Stassen cut 
slabs from a 400-pound 
cheese. Streets were impassable. More 
than 100,000 visitors thronged into the 
city. Three thousand taxicabs were sent 
from other cities to handle transporta- 


Wisconsin 


tion 

Out at the convention hall, as the 
ceremonies are about to begin, it is real 
convention weacher—hot and muggy. 
On the floor are 1,200 delegates and an- 
other 1,200 alternates. Along the edges 
of the hall and in the galleries are 20,000 
spectators who have been lucky enough 
to get tickets. High up under the rafters 
is a big name band. Directly in front of 
the rostrum are the press representa 
tives with typewriters set up. Behind 
glass cages at the back of the stage are 
the booths. Television 
platforms are set up where they can 
keep all the proceedings in view. The 
a hot, white 


radio camera 


entire floor is swathed in 
light 

The keynote speaker, introduced by 
the party chairman, winds up and lets 
go. In 1948 at Philadelphia, Republican 
keynoter Sen. John W. Bricker of Ohio 
an orator of the string-tie school, set the 
crowds roaring with his denunciation of 
bureaucrats. Two weeks later Demo- 
cratic keynoter Alben W. Barkley, an 
orator of the same school, fired back by 
declaring that a bureaucrat was “A 
Democrat who has a job some Repub 
lican wants.” 

Except for the keynote address, the 
first two days are usually pretty dull. 
They are given to the work of 
organizing the which 
really concerns four committees. 


over 
convention,” 


Job of the Committees 


The first committee is the credentials 
committee. Its job is to pass on the ere- 
lentials of state delegations end settle 
any disputes 

In 1944 a big row broke out in the 
Democratic There 
‘regular” delegation from Texas, which 
opposed a fourth term for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and a rump delegation. The 
credentials committee proposed that 
both delegations be seated, with each 
delegate getting half a vote. The “reg 
ulars” walked out in a fury. 

The second committee is the rules 
committee. Its job is to set the rules of 
procedure which will guide the conven- 
tion. Usually this committee merely rec- 
ommends that the rules of the last con 
vention be adopted. But in 1948 at the 
Democratic convention, Southern dele- 
gates tried to get the convention to re- 
instate the old rule—discarded in 1936— 


convention Was a 





which required a candidate to get two- 
thirds of the vote to be nominated. The 
Southerners were beaten. 

The third committee is that on per- 
Its job is to select 


manent organization 
the permanent presiding officer of the 


take over when 
He is supposed to 


candidate wants 


convention, who will 
the balloting starts 
be neutral, but every 
a permanent presiding officer who is 
“neutral” for him. 

The permanent chairman can often 
have an important effect on the pro 
ceedings when he rules on a debated 
point, or decides who should or should 
not be recognized from the floor. Actu- 
ally the real decision on a permanent 
chairman is made by the ar- 


rangements committee before the con- 


usually 


vention begins. 

The fourth committee is the resolu- 
tions committee. Its job is to draw the 
party platform of principles upon which 
the candidate will run. Here, too, the 
real work is done by a small subcom- 
mittee long before the convention. But 
for the first two days of the convention, 
the resolutions committee listens to ad- 
vocates of every conceivable cause who 
want to get a plank in the platform 

The real object of the resolutions 
committee is to provide a platform big 
enough for any candidate to stand on or 
crawl under. Lord Bryce said its pur- 

‘neither to define nor to con- 
but rather to attract and con- 


pose is 
vince, 
fuse.” 


While the platform is usually evasive 
—and meant to be evasive—sometimes, 
however, there is a real fight over it. In 
1948, for example, Sen. Hubert Hum 
phrey of Minnesota, defeated in his 
attempt to get a strong civil rights plank 
written into the Democratie platform in 
committee, carried the fight to the floor 
and won out. The upshot was that the 
Alabama and Mississippi delegations 
walked out, and later the Dixiecrats set 
up a third party. 

In 1948, on the Republican side, the 
platform was weak on promises of aid 
to the farmers. This contributed to the 
loss of five states in November—a loss 
which threw the election to Mr. Truman. 


Nominations Begin 


When the report of the resolutions 
committee has been made and adopted, 
the convention settles down to its real 
work—nominating a candidate. The per- 
manent chairman begins an alphabetical 
roll call of the states. A state high on 
the roll, if it has no candidates, may 
yield to a state farther down, which has 
a candidate to propose. The nominating 
speeches follow a set pattern. The name 
of the candidate, which is known to 
everybody from the outset, is kept until 
the very end of the speech. Thereupon, 
a wild demonstration breaks out—a dem- 
onstration which has been carefully 
organized in advance. 

All the delegates favoring the candi- 
date just placed in nomination snake 


World photo 


Wirt 
Former President Herbert Hoover addresses the delegates at 1948 Republican 
Convention in Philadelphia. Note the press section for reporters at the right. 


1) 


dance up and down the aisles, waving 
their standards, while the band plays. 
These demonstrations which used to last 
for as long as an hour, will probably 
hecome shorter. They amuse the par 
ticipant; but they are a bore to a T\ 
audience. After each nominating speech, 
there are several seconding speeches, 
usually lasting five minutes each. 

Once the nominations are completed, 
the balloting begins—again in alpha 
betical order. If at the end of the roll 
the tally shows no candidate with a 
majority—603 in this year’s Republican 
convention, and 616 in the Democratic 

then the roll is called again. 

Generally the Republicans have been 
able to nominate on the first ballot. This 
was because the leading contender had 
carefully organized his following in ad 
vance. He and his managers had spent 
months getting pledges in conferences 
with state organizations. But there have 
been exceptions. In 1940, Wendell 
Willkie was nominated on the sixth 
ballot, and in 1948, Thomas E. Dewey 
was nominated on the third. 


Deals and Deadlocks 


The Democrats were long notorious 
for deadlocked conventions. This was 
because under the two-thirds rule it was 
almost impossible for a candidate to 
enter the convention with enough 
pledges to carry him over on an early 
ballot. In 1924, there were 102 ballots 
before the managers agreed on’a dark 
horse—John W. Davis—and the weary 
convention gladly accepted him. 

When the fight is narrowed between 
two candidates—as it may well be this 
year in the Republican convention, be 
tween General Eisenhower and Senator 
Taft—then the dealing starts. Between 
the first and second ballot, or between 
the second and third, the dealing is fast 

floor. There are 
between the floor 


and furious on the 


frantic conferences 
leade rs ot the 

Sometimes Dewey did 
in 1948—a candidate who has victory 
nearly within his grasp will seek a re 
cess in order to finish making deals. 
Sometimes a candidate who feels he is 
slipping will seek a recess to try to hold 
delegations in line 

In 1932, Franklin D 
slipping fast when Jack Garner of Texas 
to Roosevelt. It 
became Vice 


candidates. 
as Governor 


Roosevelt was 


threw his delegates 
turned the tide. Garner 
President 

Every 
swears he will not make deals. But if he 
doesn’t, then his managers do it for him 
“when success is frankly on the block.” 
Abraham Lincoln telegraphed his man 
agers in Chicago in 1860: “Make no 
deals for me.” David Davis of Mlinois, 
later to become a Supreme Court Jus 


“We 


candidate sanctimoniously 


tice, read the message and swore 
are here, and he is not!” 
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GOP delegates on floor at Rochester's model convention at Ben Franklin High School. 


mounted the rostrum. He was presented 
with a souvenir gavel made of Vermont 
naple, symbol of Republican strength 
In a “mock’ said Mr. Hol 
lander the makes i long 
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Present 


great 
large 
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delegates adjourned to 
classrooms for preparation of the 
form. There were eleven panel groups 
of approximately 40 students each from 
various high schools, set up to deal with 
Foreign Policy Business, So 
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ial Security 
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Foreign Policy: U. N. the 
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Finance: Maintain present level of taxa- 
tion to prevent inflation, but reduce taxes 
on business; eliminate the wasteful spend- 
ng of the administration 

Labor: Retain the Taft-Hartley Law; 
support profit-sharing for workers 

Civil Rights: Equality of opportunity in 
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ibolish poll taxes; legislation tor 


education 
facilities 
inprejudiced hiring 
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David McDonald of 
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the 34th 


promises 
tion. We are here to nominate 
President of the United States!” 

Maybe they did. We'll see in July and 
November. Anyway, 400 young politicos 
in Rochester had a terrific time for the 
vext three hours 

When the roll cal] 
gun by the booming voice of Bernard 
clerk, candidates were placed 
President in five 
ies by leaders of the vari 
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BIRTHPLACES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


House 


of a 


Thousand 


Wide World pho’ 
The East Rapm, scene of stately recep- 
tions, where Abigail Adams hung wash. 


Harris & Ewing photo 
Lincoln Room, with the seven-foot bed 
in which the martyred President slept. 


Wide World photo 


The White House is more than a house. It is a part of our nation’s heritage. 


Stories 


FTER more than three years of 
A repairs, renovation, and re-deco- 

rating, the most famous dwelling 
place in the land, and certainly the most 
important, is again occupied by the 
only tenants it will ever have—the 
President of the U. S. and his family. 

There are people who raised shocked 
eyebrows when the repair bill was an- 
nounced (more than $5,700,000). But 
who can put a financial value on this 
gleaming; inspiring edifice? Who can 
walk past number 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., or contem- 
plate a picture of this house, without 
feeling its true meaning? 

For this house is part of a nation’s 
heritage, and therefore Here 
have lived men who and 
planned, and prayed that 
would survive and grow ‘and prosper. 

Step inside, if you will. As you walk 
through this immedi- 
ately feel a strong, spiritual bond that 
links you with the past 


yours. 
worked, 
America 


house you will 


The Facts and Figures 


Would you care to acquaint yourself 
with certain physical facts? There are 
107 rooms and 19 bathrooms. Eleven 
of these rooms are open to the public 
on the Main Floor. One of these—the 
fabulous East Room—is so large you 
could put four complete Cape Cod 
houses inside it, garages included. 

There are 72 people on the domestic 
and maintenance staff, including three 
butlers and six cools. The postman de- 
livers 19,000 pieces of mail here each 
week, and the switchboard operators 
handle 2,500 calls-a day. There is a 
movie theatre, swimming pool, broad- 
casting room, 
and medical suites 

But you must not be misled by size. 
The White House is still a home. 


barbershop, solarium, 


Yes, look around you, if ever you 
are one of the million visitors to the 
mansion each year. It was in this samé 
magnificent East Room that Abigail 
Adams frequently hung the family 
laundry, when she and John Adams, 
our second President, became the first 
occupants in 1800. (Washington wags 
the only President never to live here?) 

And yet what elegance it must have 
known as later hostesses held stately re 
ceptions for gentlemen in satin kneé 
breeches and ladies in crinolines. 

There boisterous backwoodg 
spirit, too. For when Andy Jacksom 
inaugurated, his frontiersma® 
friends swooped in to toast their rough 
leather boots at the fire and toss theif 
coonskin caps to the chandeliers 

And, like and your 
friends’, this house has known the pers 
sonal habits of its occupants—has had 
its heart-warming and _heart-breaking 


was 


was 


your home 


moments 


The Men and Their Lives 


This foor you stand on. Tom Jefer- 
son, democratic to the core, trod here 
in carpet slippers even when receiv- 
ing foreign ambassadors and dignitaries. 
He abolished all formal affairs and pre- 
sided always in working clothes of wool 
and corduroy. And when he had a 
snatch of leisure he sorted fossils on 
the White House floor. 

From this back entrance John 
Quincy Adams would sneak out early 
in the morning for a dip in the river, 
sans clothes, in the when the 
White House yard ran down to the 
Potomac. And they say that once a lady 
reporter followed him there and sat 
on his clothes, refusing to leave until he 
gave her an interview. 

It was here that William Henry 
Harrison resided for only 30 days, his 
death making him the, shortest-term 
occupant in Presidential history. Here, 
too, came James Buchanan to be 
America’s only bachelor Pres dent 

(Continued on page 27) 
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‘People’s Police’ of Soviet Zone in Germany is scarcely different from a regu- 
lar army. Here they parade before a Red political rally, asking more housing 
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The “Triple D’’ Program 


one time. barely seven vears igo, 
inited Allied policy toward 

he Potsdam Conference 

the conditional surrender 

~£ Nazi Germany in 1945, the Big 
Three (President Truman, Prime Min 
te Attlee of Britain, and Generalis 
no Stalin of Russia 
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6Y_ O00 000 
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was to prevail. That was the under- 
standing in 1945. 

Much water has flowed down the 
Rhine since then. From the very begin- 
ning, the Russians refused to co-operate 
politically and economically with the 
Western Allies. Efforts to unite the 
country under a freely-elected demo- 
cratic government, and to write a peace 
treaty with all Germany, were blocked 


by Russian opposition. 


Divided Germany 


As a result, there are today two Ger- 


ianvs: One, in Eastern Germany, is a 
Soviet puppet _ propped up by the 
bavonets of the Red Army—the so- 
illed “German Democratic Republic.” 
Area, 41,537 square miles; population, 
18,520,000. It maintains a large, Soviet 
iined “police” force which is indis 
nguishable from a regular army. 

The other Germany—in the Western 
is the Federal Re- 


democrati 


part of the country 


of Germany with a 
government. It 


domestic 


public 
illy elected enjoys 
affairs 
ind a growing measure of independ 
foreign affairs. Area, 94,587 
miles; population, 50,191,000. 
Western Allies stil] maintain 
West Germany 
Berlin, lvir Soviet 
ilso divided=into Eastern and Western 
The former German capital is 
xcupied by the United States, 


freedom of action in 
"nce in 
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he three 
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In defeated Germany, where East and West 
meet face to face, lies the key to world peace 


Battleground of the Cold War 


In an effort to expel the Western 
powers from Berlin, the Russians 
clamped down a blockade which lasted 
from June, 1948, to May, 1949. During 
that period they prevented the ship- 
ment by land of food, fuel, and other 
supplies to the Western-controlled part 
of the city 

What finally broke the blockade was 
the spectacular “air lift” carried out by 
the U. S. Millions of tons of supplies 
were transported by plan 

Thus it is in divided Germany—in 
the very center of the European con- 
tinent—that the East the West 
come face to face 

Since its formation in 1949, the Ger 
man Federal Republic in West Ger 
many has had a_ stable democratic 
government and made great economic 


and 


strides 

The Chancellor 
(prime minister) Konrad Adenauer has 
been drawn more and more into the 
Western community of democratic na- 
tions. It has approved the Schuman 
Plan, designed to merge the coal and 
steel six Western Euro 
pean nations, including West Germany 


government under 


industries of 


and France. 

Moreover, the West German govern- 
ment favors Germany's participation in 
in internationally-controlled European 
Army, which is to become a part of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
forces. This unified European Army 
flag. wearing the 


would be 


serving under one 
composed of 
contingents from France, West Ger 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 

ire the same 
Schuman Plan 
Toward Unity, 


same uniform 


many 
and Luxembourg 
countries that are in the 
See “On the March 
January 23 issue 

On October 19, 1951, the Govern 
ment of the United States officialls 
ended the state of war with Germany 
Since then more than 30 othe: 
ments, outside the Soviet bloc of na 


These 


govern 
tions, have followed suit 


“Peace Contract’ with West 


As tor treatv. the Western 
Allies realized that so long as Germany 
is divided, al] that is possible is peace 
Accordingly 


a peace 


with a piece of Germany 
they have devided to conclude a “peace 
contract” with West Germany. 

Under the terms of this “peace con 


tract,” the West German government 
is to be given practically a free hand in 
managing domestic and foreign affairs. 
In return, the Germans agree to con- 
tribute troops—via the European Army 
—to the defense of Western Europe. 

Because of Germany's exposed posi- 
tion on the edge of the dron Curtain, 
the Western Allies are to retain certain 
“special rights.” These are: 

(a) Allied armed forces would re- 
main in West Germany—not as occupa- 
tion troops but as defense forces. 

(b) The Allies would have the right 
to intervene in West Germany's domes 
tic affairs, if its government is threat 
ened by a Communist or Fascist up- 
rising. 

(c) The Allies would have the right 
to veto any basic change in West Ger 
man foreign policy or trade practices, 
if these should run against the interests 
of the North Atlanti¢ Treaty Organiza- 
tion. For example, West Germany 
would not be permitted to sell any war 
materials to Russia. 

(d) The Allies would also have the 
final say on any settlement with Russia 
about Germany’s eastern frontiers. This 
is to prevent any separate agreement 
between West Germany and Russia 

(e) The status of Berlin is to remain 
unchanged. West Berlin is to continue 
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under occupation rule and not come 
under the “peace contract.” 

These, broadly, are the provisions of 
the “new deal” being offered by the 
Western Allies to West Germany—on 
condition that the Germans contribute 
contingents to the European Army. 

The West German government is 
ready to accept these terms. On March 
28, Chancellor Adenauer announced 
that his government will sign the 
“peace contract” by the end of May. 

This is the all-important fact. It is 
the main clue to the present East-West 
tug-of-war over Germany. 

Equally significant is Fact Two—the 
mounting military might of NATO. As 
General Dwight Eisenhower declared 
on April 2 in his first annual report on 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe), “The tide hasebegun 
to flow our way and the situation . . . ig 
brighter than it was a year ago.” 

Whereas a year ago, he pointed out 
the NATO forces “could have offered 
little more than token resistance to ate 
tack,” today “they could give a vigoroug 
account of themselves. . . .” 


Russian “Package Deal” 


Confronted with the gathering 
strength and unity of the North Atlantie 
alliance and the determination of West 
Germany to accept partnership with 
the West, the “master minds” in Mos- 
cow became worried, They decided to 
do something about it. 

The “something” was a note to the 
Western Big Three powers sent on 
March 10, which contained several 
abrupt departures from Russia’s former® 
policy toward Germany. The object of 
this move was to take West Germany 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Gangway for TV! 


The Federal Communications 
Commission has lifted its four-year- 
old ban on new TV stations. This 
opens the way for a 20-fold expan- 
sion of our nation’s TV network. 

The U. S. now has 108 TV stations. 
Their channels are all in the VHF (very 
high frequency) band of the air waves 

from 24 to 216 megacycles 

Back in 1948 the FCC declared, “The 
IV air waves are in a state of confusion 
Some stations are interfering with each 
other’s broadcasts. No more licenses 
will be issued until we prepare a master 
plan for the nation’s TV network.” 

Last week, FCC unveiled the master 
plan It allows 2,053 new TV 
to open in 1,291 communities 


stations 
The new 
stations will be spaced so that, in time 
nearly all receive TV 
More than 


alre idy been 


Americans can 
their 
ipplications have 


programs im homes 

3.000 
eceived 

FCC also set aside about 11 per cent 

{ the TV ait 

non-commercial educational stations 

p FC{ 

the UHF (ultra high fre 

| 170 to 890 meg 


waves for exe lusive use 


To carry out its plan now al 
vs use ot 
band—from 


Present TV sets will 


yuencs 


cles need an 


Understanding 


the aie 


adapter to receive UHF transmissions. 
These will cost an estimated $10 to $50 
apiece. 


Ike Quits NATO 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
coming home. He'll turn the leader- 
ship of North Atlantic defense forces 
over to someone else on June |}. 

The White House announced this 
last week. Eisenhower said he would 
not campaign actively for the Repub 
lican Presidential nomination. But if 
the Republicans nominate him, Eisen 
hower said he would resign from the 
Army so he could make a vigorous cam 
paign 

Eisenhower is a General of the Army 
officer. These officers draw 


They 


i “five star 


$18,500 a year in pay cannot re 


Vide World ph« 


HER EYES CLOSED: Mrs. Melba King, blind Eskimo stenographer of Seattle, Wash., 
is shown kneeling over the limp body of her guide dog, Gypsy, who was acci- 


dentally hit by a car 
veterinarian 


Patrolman tries to explain that dog will be taken to a 
But Gypsy, Mrs. King’s eyes since 1950, died soon after accident. 


tire voluntarily from service and they 
can't be forced to retire. If they resign 
from the Army they lose their salary— 
they get whether they're on 
duty or not. Under Army regula- 
tions, no officer—even one on inactive 
duty—may take part in political cam- 
Ike’s unwilling to resign until 
nominated. 
Supporters of 
him to 


} , 
wihien 


paigns 


Eisenhower 
tour 


General 
expect make three or 
speeches between June 4 (when he'll 
dedicate an Eisenhower museum in his 
town of Abilene, Kansas) and 
July 7 (when the Republican conven 
tion opens). In these speeches, Eisen- 
hower may outline his philosophy of 
government and economics, his friends 
say, without making any traditional po- 
litical addresses. 

Any one of the fourteen North At- 
lantic Treaty countries could be asked 
to supply a successor to Eisenhower as 
commander of Western defenses. If the 
NATO council decides to have another 
will—it will 
select him. 


home 


\merican—as it probably 
ask President 
lruman’s choice is likely to be between 
Matthew B. Ridgway. now 
United Nations commander in Korea 
ind General Alfred M. Gruenther, 


Eisenhower's chief of staff in Europe 


Truman to 


General 


Bolivia Upside-Down 


The Bolivian ship of state seems 
to be moving at the rate of two 
RPY’s (revolutions-per-year). 

Within the last eleven months there 
have been two revolts in that land 
locked Latin American republic. 

In May, 1951, the Bolivian Army 

ized the government from the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party and set up 
i military regime. This month, the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party seized the 
government from the military cl.yue 
ind set up its own regime. The roles 
were exactly reversed. 

In the presidential election of May 
6, 1951, none of the candidates re 

ived a majority. However, the nom 
inee of the National Revolutionary parts 
‘M. N. R.”), Victor Paz 
Estenssoro polled the largest vote 
Thereupon, General Hugo Ballivian 
backed by the Bolivian Army, 
control of the government and pro 
claimed himself president. He remained 
in office until he unseated this 
month 


known as 


seized 


was 





The new revolution started at dawn 
on Wednesday, April 10, in La Paz, the 
two-mile-high capital of Bolivia. After 
three days of street fighting, the rebels 
won control. Reports place the death 
toll between 1,000 and 2,000. 

On April 13, a new government 
was formed. It will be headed by 
Victor Paz Estenssoro. He was ex- 
pected to return from exile in Argentina 
last week. - 

What’s Behind It: Bolivia (area 
416,000 sq. mi.; population: 4,000,000) 
has had a stormy political history. 
Since its independence in 1825, it 
has had more than 60 revolutions, 70 
presidents, and 11 constitutions. No 
elected president has ever served out 
his term. 

Tin, which accounts for 70 per cent 
of Bolivian exports, is the backbone of 
the nation’s economy. But the tin re- 
sources are concentrated in the hands 
of a few large companies. Most of the 
population is desperately poor. The il- 
literacy rate is the highest in Latin 
America—over 80 per cent of the people 
can't read or write. Less than five per 
cent of the population have a voice in 
the government 

Economic conditions have been 
critical in recent months. Partly this is 
due to the fact that U. S. imports of 
tin from Bolivia were halted because of 
a price dispute between the two coun 
tries. 

Observers disagree about the nature 
of the victorious National Revolutionary 
party (M. N. R.). Some insist it is pro 
fascist; others say it is Leftist and pro 
Socialist. It probably includes elements 
from both extremes. The U. S. Govern 
ment has adopted a “wait-and-see” pol 
icy toward the new regime 


Taft Leads Ike 


Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
tentatively moved ahead in the 
race for the Republican Presidential 
nomination—thanks to a big vote 
in the Illinois primary. 

Taft got 75 per cent of the Illinois 
Republican votes; Harold Stassen got 
13 per cent, General Eisenhower 12 per 
cent. All Eisenhower votes had to be 
written in, as his name wasn’t on the 
printed ballot. In addition to the big 
vote in the popularity contest, Taft got 
$9 of the 50 
elected 

In the New Jersey Presidential pref 
erence vote last week, General Eisen 
hower polled about 60 per cent of the 
vote. He won over Senator Taft by 
about 130,000 votes and received all 
but about half a dozen of the 38 New 
Jersey convention delegates. The others 
are for Taft except one delegate won 
by Stassen, who ran a poor third. Next 
primaries are: New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, April 22; Massachusetts, April 29. 


convention delegates 








Georgia Gentleman 


Family Background 


Richard B. Russell, Georgia’s junior 
Senator, likes to pad around his home 
barefoot. But he’s no barefoot boy 
on parliamentary procedure. During 
a debate with Russell, Sen. Paul 
Douglas of Illinois once said: “I 
vield, though my knees are knock- 
ing, to one of the subtlest men and 
one of the most able field generals 
who evér appeared on the floor of 
the Senate.” 

Russell was born Nov. 2, 1897, in 
Winder, Georgia, one of seven broth- 
ers in a family of 13 children. The 
Russells have been active in public 
affairs since before the Revolution. 
Senator Russell's father, a judge, was 
for 15 years chief justice of the State 
of Georgia. 

Russell is a bachelor. 


Education 


Russell attended the local schools 
at Winder, then studied at Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical School, Powder 
Springs, Ga. After his graduation in 
1914 he went on to Gordon Institute, 
and after a year to the University of 
Georgia, from which he received his 
law degree in 1918. 


Business Experience 


After a year Of service in the U.S 
Naval Reserve in World War I, in 
1919 Russell opened a law office in 
his home town of Winder 


Political Experience 


In 1920, a year after he began to 
practice law, Russell was elected 
county attorney. A year later he was 
elected to the Georgia Assembly, 
where he served for ten years, four 
of them as speaker. In 1931, not yet 
34, Russell was elected governor, the 
youngest governor in the history of 
Georgia. He was sworn in by his 
father. He won the governorship on 
an economy platform and he lost no 
time in making good on his promises 

In 1932 he was elected to fill an 
unexpired term in the Senate, where 
he became the voungest member. 


Political Record 
Domestic Affairs 


organization Democrat and has gen- 
erally voted for the New Deal pro- 
gram, except for those issues on 
which the Administration does not 
see eye to eye with the South. Rus- 
sell has led filibusters against anti- 
lynching bills, bills to abolish the poll 
tax, and bills which would put fair 


Russell is an 





WHITE HOUSE HOPEFULS ~ 


Wide World phote 


Sen. Richard B. Russell 


employment practices in the hands 
of the Federal Government. He also 
opposed the Administration in sup- 
porting the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Russell is the unofficial floorleade: 
of the Southern Democrats. At the 
1948 Democratic convention he was 
put forward as a candidate in opposi 
tion to President Truman, after the 
civil rights platform plank was 
adopted. (See “Our Political Jambo- 
rees,” pp. 9-11.) 

However, when 13 Southern states 
organized their own convention 
(Dixiecrat) in Birmingham, Ala., he 
said he would not accept their nomi 
nation and would remain loyal to 
the national Democratic party. 

As chairman of the joint commit- 
tee of the Armed Services and For 
eign Relations Committees, which 
investigated President Truman’s dis 
missal of General Douglas Mac 
Arthur, Russell won national acclaim 
He sat through two million words of 
contlicting testimony and established 
a reputation for unusual fairness in 
seeing that both sides had their say. 

Russell has long been interested 
in military affairs. He favors Uni 
versal Military Training. 

Foreign Affairs. Russell supports 
American participation in the United 
Nations and favors the program of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
tion. But he feels we should also en 
courage other nations to do things 
for themselves, and favors economic 
aid to Europe only if it is related to 
defense purposes. He believes Eu 
rope can be defended successfully 
only with strong German forces and 
would like “Spain to share in the 
defense. 


Personality 


Usually soft-spoken, polite, and 
easy-going, Russell becomes cagey 
and tough when he finds himself in 
a legislative fracas. Lanky (6 ft., 178 
Ibs.), with blue eyes and brown hair, 
Russel] is an orator with the popular 
touch of the vote-getter. 
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---------- HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES —- 
The Senate and Its Members 


When the Senate recently refused 
of 60 to 0 

trom investigating 
Sen Joseph R. Mc 


it raised anew an 


by a vote to disc harge its 
Rules Committee 
the conduct of 
Carthy (R., Wis 
iid question of Senatorial privilege 
stigation began last Septem 
Senator William Benton 
onn.) introduced a resolution 
that McCarthy be expelled 
Senate He presented 
McCarthy of 
ind false hood 
replied by su 


The 1nhy 
ber when 
D.. ¢ 
sking 


from the 


rr 


ten 


! “cal 


harges against 
culated deceit 

Senator McCarthy 
ing Benton for $2,000,000 damages 
for libel Benton having 
ftered to the 
granted him by the Constitution for 
in the Senate 


ind slander 
waive immunity 


statements made 


Power of the Senate 


What are the Senate $ powers ove! 
its members? The Constitution pre- 
scribed only three qualifications for 
a Senator: He must be (1) at least 
30 vears old 2) a the 
l S. tor i resident 
of the state he represents 

If he cannot meet these qualifica 


citizen of 


? 


nine years ) 


the Senate may refuse to seat 
1794 when Albert 


was 


tons 
him, as it did in 
Gallatin 


not seated because he 


Switzerland, 
iad not been 
gut in 1806 


was elected 


born In 


1 ciuzen nine years 


Henry Clay of Kentuck: 
to fill an unexpired term in the Sen 
vears 


ite while he was still only 29 


} 
id 


More imp " ) ure 
sen 
] 


moral o1 


ise where indidate or a 
iccused on various 
Here the 
Constitution savs 
Section. 5 ‘Each 
of the elec 
ot its 


pun 


evidence 


judge 
qualifications 
It may 


] 
Ww dis 


ilso 
wrderly be 
he concur:rrence ot 
1 me mber 

gressional history 
ch argument about 
granted. Some con 
tend t} if n las been legally 
elected I t } 


to set up nme jualin thons 


id no power 


Others 


1 5 clearly gives the 


senate the ri t xpel fos fraud 


Id that Sectic 


corrupt ther ground 
Durin n : teenth century 
when Ser elected by State 
Legislatures, seve senators 
harged 
frauds. The 
Ingalls " ! Ss 
Ohio ] 


were 

with mbery r election 
, j 

included Senators John 


Henry 
Clark 


Payne of 
tf Montana 


Payne was 


before 


Ingalls was exonerated 
seated, and Clark 
the investigation (but he was later 
reelected by 
seated 

In 1903, Reed Smoot 
was elected from Utah 
tacked because he belonged to a 
church which had formerly 
ticed polygamy. The Senate voted to 


resigned 


popular vote and 
a Mormon 


He was at 
prac 


seat him 

The first case of actual expulsion 
occurred in 1912, when William Lor 
imer, elected Senator by the Illinois 
Legislature, was charged with “cor 
rupt practices” in buying his election 
by bribing legislators. He had al 
ready been seated, but was expelled 
after two investigations 


The Seventeenth Amendment 


The furore caused by the Lorimer 
scandal led to a demand for a change 
in the system of election of Senators 
The 17th Amendment, ratified in 
1913, took the election of Senators 
out of the hands of legislatures, and 
required them to be chosen directly 
by the people. 

Ten years later Truman Newberry 
of Michigan was charged with spend 
ing the then enormous sum of $195, 
000 to influence his election, violat 
ing state and Federai election laws. 
After a court battle, Newberry re 
signed under pressure. A similar case 
arose in 1927, when Frank Smith of 
Illinois was charged with making ex 
cessive contributions, to his own pri 
mary campaign. About the same time 
William S. Vare 
boss of Philadelphia 
of bribery and fraud in winning his 
election to the Senate 

This time the Senate acted before 
Smith and Vare were even admitted 
to the august body. When these gen 
tlemen appeared to take the oath 
of office, the Senate refused by 
stantial majorities to seat them, 


long Republican 


Was accused 


sub 
ind 
referred their cases to a special in 
vestigating committee. The commit 
tee brought in an adverse report and 
neither Smith nor Vare was ever al 
lowed to take his seat 

Thus the Senate has hardly been 
consistent in applying its rules. The 
trend in recent years has been to re 
fuse admission to candidates elected 
by methods found to be corrupt 

But in cases such as that of Sen 
ator McCarthy election in 
1946 has not been challenged, no 
member has later been expelled on 
grounds having nothing to do with 


who € 


his own election 
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United Press photo 
NEW CHINA FOR WHITE HOUSE, being 
shown by Genevieve Zeren, a White 
House secretary, was first used at a 
luncheon for Queen Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard. The china has a green and gold 
border and bears the Presidential seal. 


President vs. Steel 


How much power has the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Can he 
take over any private business or 
property? 

That big issue is being furiously de- 
bated since President Truman seized 
the steel industry. By.doing so, he got 
the United Steeiworkers of America 
(CIO) to call off a strike of 650,000 
steel workers. In a radio address, the 
President took the steel companies to 
task for demanding price increases to 
offset proposed wage increases. He said 
steel profits were lakge enough to take 
care of the wage increases. 

But steel industry spokesmen accused 
the President of an “evil deed” to dis 
charge a “political debt to the CIO.” 
And Senator Taft (R., Ohio) charged 
that the President had “usurped au 
thority which he does not have.” The 
President, said his opponents, had made 
misleading claims of huge steel profits 

As the Constitutional debate went 
on, Government mediators tried to get 
the steel companies and the union to 
gether on a new wage scale, and on 
labor's demand for a union shop, which 
the industry opposes. The Government 
can turn the steel mills back to their 
owners once these issues are settled. 

What's Behind It: The Government 
has seized industrial plants or railroads 
on 53 occasions since the start of World 
War I, to prevent or end strikes. Con- 
gress has provided special laws for these 
seizures in wartime. There have ‘been 
two exceptions not covered by special 
law: the current seizure and one in 
June, 1941, when the late President 
Roosevelt seized a strike-bound aviation 
plant. Congress later passed a law for it 

Today there is no Congressional Act 





providing for seizure—except for the 
railroad industry. The President says 
he relied on his Constitutional powers 
(presumably as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces) to seize the steel 
plants. But although we are in a na 
tional emergency (proclaimed in De 
cember, 1950), we are not in a de- 
clared war. 
Moreover, the 
Amendments to the 
tect people (and a Corporation is legal- 


Fifth 


pro- 


Fourth and 


Constitution 
ly a person) against taking of private 
property without due process of law 

Attempts by the steel industry to get 
a court President's 
seizure suffered a setback.yIwo Federal 
judges in Washington refused to grant 
against the seizure. Said 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff: “It is very 
doubtful, to say the least, whether a 
Federal court would have the authority 
in injunction against the Presi 
United States.’ 


order against the 


court orders 


to issue 
dent of the 


“Big Mo” on Rampage 


Floods are scourging seven Mid- 
western states. “Big Mo” (Missouri 
River) is on its worst rampage in 
history. 

Already it has flooded dozens of river 
valley cities and 1,250,000 acres of rich 
‘Big Mo” was still rising as 
Residents of Omaha 
Bluffs, Ia 
to raise 
31 %-toot 


farmland 
we went to press 
Neb 
toiling night and day 
hold back 
crest roaring their way. 

Meanwhile, the Red River in North 
Dakota, and the Mississippi in Minne- 
sota are alse overflowing their banks 
Nearly 80,000 are homeless in the flood 
areas. Damage is in the millions of dol- 
lars. The Hoods touched off by 

1) melting of unusually heavy winter 
overflow from unusually 


were 
dikes to 
flood 


and Counc il 


an expecte d 


were 


snows; and (2) 
high water levels in the Great Lakes. 
Such floods controlied 
without an elaborate system of dams 
on the upper tributaries of major rivers. 
National and _ state 
far failed to agree on a 
flood control for the Missouri Valley. 


cannot be 


igencies hav e so 


program of 


The last D.P.s have arrived in the 
U. S. A. under our nation’s Displaced 
Persons Program. They are a Polish 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Zylka, and 
their two smal! daughters, Ursula, 6 
ind Beate, 3 coming ends the 
Displaced Persons program under which 
339,000 refugees come to the 
U. S. since the end of World War II. In 
that time the International Refugee Or: 
ganization has resettled than a 
million European refugees in 80 differ- 
ent new homelands, including the U. S. 
About 175,000 World War II refugees 
still remain in Europe—along with thou- 
sands more refugees from Iron Curtain 
countries, 


rl 
phew 


have 


more 





United Nations News 





Korean Truce by May Day? 


While the truce negotiators at Pan- 
munjom were merely marking time last 
week, rosy reports were being circu- 
lated in Washington. Officials told the 
press that an armistice probably would 
be agreed on by May | 

The reason for this optimism was not 
clear. There was no apparent indication 
of any “change of heart” on the part of 
the enemy. The Communist radio con 
tinued blasting its truamped-up charges 
of Allied “germ warfare.” On April 15 
the truce session lasted only 15 seconds! 

One explanation for the 
near” theory is that the Russians may 
decide to call off the fighting in Korea 
is part of their current “peace often 
saving” device 
knotty is 
sues that remain under dispute 

To be sure, of the 63 paragraphs in 


agree 


truce-is- 


sive.” Perhaps a “face 


has been found to resolve the 


the proposed Korean armistice 


ment, only nine paragraphs still re 


mained to be settled last week. 

But these remaining paragraphs in 
clude the three key controversial issues 
(1) whether prisoners of war should 
be forced against their wishes to return 
to their homelands; (2) the right of the 
Communists to build airfields during a 
truce; and (3) the inclusion of Soviet 
Russia among the six “neutral” nations 
to police the armistice. 


ON THE * NEWS 


1. Identify each of the following: 
Hans Christian Andersen, Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, Josef Zylka 

2. Write T (True) or F (False) after 
each of these statements 

i. Bolivia’s capital is Quito 

b. Bolivia’s major export is coppe1 

c. 80 per cent of Bolivians cannot 
read or write 


Wide World photo 


LIVING FAIRY TALES: Hans Christian Andersen, famous Danish fairy tale writer, 


was born 147 years ago. 


In Denmark many celebrations are being held. Mrs. 


Eugenie Anderson, U. S. Ambassador, receives flowers from two Danish chil- 
dren dressed as Andersen characters, the shepherdess and the chimney-sweep. 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. COLD WAR IN GERMANY 


On the line t h f h of the 


thie 


tollowing num 


ber prece > wore phrase 


ital 20 


united its pop 


If Germany 
ulation would be 
6.000 000 3. 192,000,000 
69.000 000 4. 1.000.000.0000 
important pro 


follow Ing 


were 


ibout 


l 
> 
Germany is an 
ducer of all of the 
except 
iron 3. raw cotton 
4 coal 
lowing powers oc 
rcept 
3 United States 
4. Great Britain 
following proposals 
n the Western 
contract” with 
‘ede r al Re yublic 
except 
l. participation by Western Ger 
Army 
naintenance of Allied defens« 
forces in Western Germany 


t of 


i uropean 


many in the | 


. , 
3. unlimited rearmamen 
Weste 


derable freed 


n Germany 


” dome stic 
ign affairs 
Russian proposals 
treaty with Germam 
it the following excepi 
it of the N 


l. unlimited ri 
to conduct free 


elections 
f right to 


European 


2. denial to Ge rmany 


participate in a 
Army 

3. freedom of trade for Germany 

4. a united Germany 


My score 


Il. NOMINATING CONVENTIONS 
A. Using 


each of 


numbers 1-4 arrange 
owing items in their 
Each 


orrect der 


yunts 2 


a. First nominati # Franklin D, 
Roosevelt 

Death of “King Caucus” 
Nominations of John Adams, Jef- 
M i lis nm ind Monroe 


televised br vadcast of a 


ferson 
First 


national convention 


My score 


line to the left of each of 


write the num 


B. On the 
the items in Column A 
t description in 
} 


eT preceding the 
Column B which best explains it. Eac 
Total 30 


counts 3 


Column 4 
de le vate 
kevnoter 
resolutions committee 
credentials committee 
permanent chairman 
electorate 
caucus 
primary 
national committee 


string-tie-s¢ hool speaker 


Column B 
| 


decides on who shall be recog 
nized from the floor of the con 
vention 
candidate who is finally selected 
by the convention 

meeting of smal] group of politi 
cians off the mn floor 

fiery 19th-century 


stvle of delivery 


convent 
with 

sets the tone of the convention in 

the opening speech 

which voters in the 


| 
home state select people to go to 


method by 


the convention 
a representative from a state who 
votes at the convention 


selects the convention city and 
supervises all arrangements 

the voters back home 

submits a draft of the party plat 
form to the convention 

checks on eligibility of people who 


attend the convention 


My score 


ill. PRESIDENTIAL POLLS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “F” if it 
is for the election polls and an “A” if it 
is against >lection polls. Each counts 5. 
Total 30. 


Polls arouse interest in the cam 
paign and increase the number 
of voters. 

Polls are becoming more accu 
rate all the time 

Men’s minds are too complex to 
be read by polls 

The people rather than the poli 
ticians pl a greater role in 
nominating the candidate 
People who think the election is 
settled do not trouble to vote. 
The polls create public opinion 
instead of measuring it. 


My score 


IV. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazines to the map of 
Germany on page 15. On the line to 
the left of each of the following ques 
tions, write the correct answer. Each 


counts 2. Total 12 


a. What is the name 
given to that part of Germany in which 
Bonn is located? 

b. Does the Oder 
Neisse Line bound the German Demo 
on the east or west? 

c. What 
southeastern border of the Ger 


cratic Republic 
country 1s 
wn the 
man Democratic Republic? : 

d In 
tion would you go if you went directly 
from Bonn to Berlin? 

e. About how 
miles is it from Bonn to Berlin? 

f. Which of the areas 
named is the smallest area in square 


which direc 


many 


miles? 
My score My total score 


My name 


Quiz for April 
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amalgam (4.mal' gim) A noun. A com- 
pound or union of different things. De- 
rived from Arabic al-malgham, an alloy of 
mercury with other metals 

caucus (ké’ kis) A noun. A meeting of 
leaders of a political party or group to de- 
cide on policies or « indidates. There is 


some belief that the word is derived trom 
an Algonquian Indian term for a tribal 
meeting. However, it is probably derived 
from the Latin caucus, a drinking vessel, 
after which the Caucus Club, mentioned in 
John Adams’ diary (1763) 
The club met candidates for 
political office in Boston 

heritage (hér’ 1.tij) A noun. Something 
one receives from a parent or predecessor 
that is passed on to future generations 
From Latin heres, heir 

quadrennial (kwod.rén’ 1.41) Occurring 
once every four years. From Latin quadri, 


was named 


to choose 


four, annus, year. 
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He turned with a start when 


the elderly stranger touched his arm 


The Kremlin Walls 


=. 








OBERT HAMBRICK stood at the 
R corner of Gorky Street and Mokho 
vel expanse 
Che 


rose tor 


vaya and looked atross the 
of pavement toward the Kremlin 
high, 
biddingly 
there were traces of snow among the 


mustard-colored walls 


against the winter sky, and 


towers and battlements. 

The American Embassy was less than 
to his right. but he had 
decided earlier to take the long walk 
around the Kremlin for the sake of ex 
ercise. He was in no particular hurry 
When the light changed he 
Mokhovaya and walked past the Moskva 
Hotel and up the low hill toward Red 
It was late afternoon, and the 
were crowded with workers, 
bundled up in their drab, shabby 
clothes. At the bus stop in front of the 
hotel a group of women, wearing boots 


t 


a block away 


cT »ssed 


Square 
streets 


and scarves, were sweeping the gutter 
with brooms 
The setting was familiar to Hambrick; 
he paid little attention to what he saw. 
Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1952, by The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 


During his three years as a news-service 
correspondent in Moscow, he had 
taken this same walk a hundred times. 
He knew the dreary and the 
grim faces almost as well as he 


streets 
tired 
knew 
faces of home. And he was sick of it 
all—sick of Russia, this big, bleak, de 
pressing country Which seemed to have 
but a single mood, like a somber chord 
struck repeatedly or the distant tolling 


or remembered, the streets and 


4 some giant iron-throated bell 

At first he’d thought of 
esque—log cabins with carved barge 
boards and gaily painted shutters; the 
peasants themselves, red-faced and 
vigorous—and he had liked the brooding 
churches with their multiple spires and 
cupolas rimmed and etched with wind- 
blown snow. But gradually the spell of 
melancholy had taken hold, and with it 
had come the subtle and insistent long- 
He wanted to go home 


it as pictur- 


ing for home 
again. 

He saw a straggling line of people 
waiting to go through Lenin’s tomb as 
he crossed Red Square. Ahead of him, 


(Continued on page 24) 


























Ala? Aree NN, 
Fred Neher. ; News Fea 

“Vll be glad when some man comes 

along and takes me away from all this!’’ 


umbrella and 


SHAKE 


hang up 


out your 


your raincoat. Youre 
welcome here to grumble and fret 
before you go out again to a date, or 
to class, or home to dinner! 

April showers do seem to distort 
our vision. Small problems look big 
ger than they are, and really big 
problems look too enormous to un- 
tangle. But if you look at any prob- 
from the it'll 


fall into perspective. Telescopes ad- 


lem proper distance, 


justed? Begin! 


Q. | met a boy recently who's lots of 
but he 
the outside of the sidewalk or helps me 
I don’t know whether 
ny better or whether 

to be a little 
Vy friends say 
should just tell him that I wish he'd 

What dvice? 


} 
fun to be with never walks on 
with my coat 
, 
he doesn't knou 
just thinks it's 


ind “unnianire rly 


smart 


before 

some of 

ict rude 

1 that he 
r? ¢ 


tle slow and 
the right thing 
Sometimes 

lk ip 


embDari 

fusion, Ott 
in boys by 
Ing so mucl 
it being isked 
carry act for ther 

Acting like a ladv usu brings out 
the gentleman lady never 
or judges a 
him in pub- 


hurts, scolds 
boy unfairly 


BOY dates GIRL 


lic by saying sharply, “Where were you 
brought up, peasant?” or “If you really 
liked me, youd try to act like 
Pete.” 

Pivot around every corner (the inside 
position) until he takes the hint. Pause 
for a minute to give him the chance to 
open the door. Hand your coat to him 
casually, so that he can help you put it 
on. If he offers to carry your books, ac- 
cept his attention graciously. It’s neither 


more 


amusing nor polite for you to exclaim, 
“Why the sudden politeness!” And it's 
discouraging to a boy for you to laugh 
at his efforts. 

But let’s assume that 
cent” and the boys are “ignorant.” If 
why not persuade your school 
newspaper to publish a “Pet Peeve” 
column? Or why doesn’t your social club 
give a turnabout party to show the boys 
how you wish they'd behave? Couldn't 
Student Council sponsor an all 
“Courtesy Day” to 
in the classroom, too? 


youre “inno 


they are, 


your 
school promote 


courtesy 


Q. I'm in my junior year in high 
school and I've been going steady with 
a boy for two years. He has a good 
job, and we want to get married. My 
parents like the but 
they think we should wait until I finish 
school. What do you think? 


A. Most 
think—about the ideal wife? Is she just 
a cook and a laundress? Probably not 
If that’s all he 
wouldn't want to 


boy very much 


important, what does he 


wanted in a wife, you 
marry him! When a 
My Life's Com 


wants 


starts singing Be 


that’s exactly 


boy 
panion what he 


1 VW 
someone to share his interests as well as 


to provide the comforts of home! 
the re i} be if 


If vou stop school now 


difference in 


east a years education 


between 


How are going to 
keep in step with your 
conversationalist? .Will 
and judgments stack up with his? 

Both vou and he will find daily 
for mathematics. You'll probably have 
to torture every penny to get the most 
out of it. A big part 


ers job is e budget 


you 
husband, as a 


you 
your opinions 
use 


of any homemak 
and living 


within a budget requires more than a 
smattering of mathematics. 

If you think that a knowledge of 
world affairs, through social studies, 
will be of no use to you, then you're 
near-sighted. With the recent advances 
in transportation and the complexities 
of world affairs, it’s no longer possible 
for any person or any group of people 
to live on an island—even in their 
thoughts. In order to be good citizens 
and good parents, it’s necessary for 
both of you to keep up with the world. 

A high-school diploma is a kind of 
insurance for the future. If you want to 
get a job to help out now-—or later 
when your children are grown—you'll 
Tind it easier to find employment if you 
have a diploma. Ask someone who 
doesn’t have one if you want to know 
how really “tough” it is without one. 


Q. I'm chairman of the dance com- 
mittee for the Junior-Senior Prom. Since 
the Prom is formal and our attendance 
large, 'd appreciate any hints you can 
give me on the etiquette of the receiv- 
ing line 


4. Usually the principal stands at the 
head of the receiving line. If there is a 
faculty member serving on the dance 
committee, he or she may stand next— 
then perhaps the chairman and the 
other members of the dance committee. 

Every guest at a dance is expected 
to “go down the line.” Your dance 
committee can assist them to do so. 

Won't vou go over and say “good eve- 
ning’ to our hosts?” a committee mem- 
ber may say to a couple. “You don’t 
have to stop and visit with them, you 
know. Just shake hands and say ‘How 
do you do?’ Introduce yourself if there 
is anvone who doesn’t know your 
name.” 

4 girl walks down the receiving line 
first. She says, “Mrs. Bowman, I’m Snit 
lev Thomas”; then, turning to her escort, 
she adds, “May I introduce Eric Cran 
dall?” 

Faculty guests and 
should be As guests, 
thev’d like to have a good time. They 
may want to dance; they'd certainly be 
pleased if they were asked to do so. 
Che chances are that they'll refuse, but 
they'll do so with pleasure because of 
your thoughtfulness. And don’t be too 
sure that Miss Smithers isn’t a good 
dancer! After all, what chance does she 
have to waltz around the classroom? 


advisers are 


treated as guests 








Mi“ i““Tops, don’t miss ii“ “Good. 
WH Fair Save your money 





MMMANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
(Paramount. Produced by William 
Perlberg. Directed by George 
Seaton.) 


Producer William Perlberg and Di- 
rector George Seaton bring off another 
of their successful collaborations with 
this warm-hearted story of the amusing 
adventures of a group of Balkan immi- 
grants. Anything Can Happen is based 
on George and Helen Papashvily’s en- 
dearing book about George’s first ex- 
periences in the United States. As in 
the book, the humor and force of the 
story come mainly from the irrepressible 









































spirit of the hero. 
Giorgi Papashvily came to the United 
States from Georgia, a small Balkan 


province on the western border of Rus- A classmate pointed out the fact 


sia. Giorgi and his friends combine a Weary, dreary ... never dated That energy-food was what she lacked. 
Jane just sat and-vegetated. 


fierce loyalty to the customs of their 
homeland with an equal enthusiasm for 
the freedom of opportunity they find in 
their adopted country 

Jose Ferrer (who won an Academy 
Award for his role in Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac last year) makes a lovable Giorgi. 
Kim Hunter is charming as the straight- 
forward American girl whom Giorgi 
woos and wins in the final proof of his 
theory that the U. S. is a country where 
“anything can happen.” 





MiMWITH A SONG IN MY HEART 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by La- 
mar Trotti. Directed by Walter Lang.) 


This is the story of Jane Froman, the 
popular singer who made such a coura- 
geous ¢ meback after being seriously NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT’s the thing , 
crippled in a plane accident in 1943. That soon gave Jane that needed zing! Now pursued... 
Although doctors did not believe she A “sparkle” girl, 
would ever walk again, Jane fought Jane is having 


her way through 25 agonizing opera- THE BREAKFAST FULL OF POWER Quite a whirl! 


tions and then, while still on crutches, ' 
went overseas to entertain wounded FROM NIAGARA FALLS: 
World War II troops. Start the day bright with NABISCO 

The true story of Jane’s struggle SHREDDED WHEAT! Hearty, whole- 
against terrific odds is an inspiring one some, crunchily deliciout eit at 
but the film’s plot drags along, between A” 08 On nergy co SHREDDED 
musical numbers, rehashing the details your grocer's-—N 


, : +. WHEAT! 
of Jane’s unhappy first marriage. The 
film’s only real asset is that it serves as 
a framework for some of Jane’s best 








songs. 

Susan Hayward plavs Jane on the 
screen, but Jane Froman’s voice sup- : 
plies the songs. David Wayne plays NABISCO . NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Jane's ie eae omg en 0 NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable wail chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat 
nurse; and Rory Ca . 1oun, the an Am in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National Biscuit 
pilot to whom Jane is now married. Company, Niogaro Falls, New York, Dept. $-452. 
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COURT KING—On hard courts, players 
say this shoe is tops 

The new Keds flexible arch sole has / 
wavy high-traction grooves, an 
under the arch are slotted ribs— 
all for extreme flexibility and swift 
sure footing. Heavy toe-caps 

Arch Cushions and Cushioned 
Insoles absorb punishment. 

Ventilating eyelets air-cool the 
full-breathing, washable uppers. 

Men's and women’s sizes 


FLEXIBLE 
ARCH 


The Shoes of Chanpions-They Wash 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


| The Kremlin Walls 


| Continued from page 21) 


| at the foot of the enormous square, St 
Basil’s Church squatted grotesquely. As 
he passed the gate near the east corner 
of the Kremlin wall, he heard a bell 
ring and looked up to see a small red 
the The 
ittention, gates 
bl ick sedan 
vn shot through and rolled 

cross the square. He paused to watch 
then walked on, down the hill past 

St. Basil's, and turned right along the 
side of the wall which faced the river 
He the and leaned 
igainst the granite balustrade looking 
sluggish waters 
There was broken 


light Hashing above doors 
guards snapped to the 


swung oper ind a with 


curtains dra 


crossed street 


down into the muddy 
of the 
ice in the water, like pieces of a huge 


Moscow Rivet 


meaningless jigsaw puzzle, and some of 
the ice had dirty snow on it. He thought 
| of other rivers he’d seen: the blue-green 
| Irrawaddy in Burma, the Salween. And 
he thought yi the weariness and longing 
for home that had haunted him, and all 
the rest of them, even then 
igo, from Casablanca to Shanghai—in 
the sun-blistered, dusty deserts of North 
Aba 
Kun 


nine years 


Africa, the smoke-colored mud of 
Bhamo 
and Luichow to Shanghai 


dan, on across India to 
| ming 

For a 
the 
But 


1 
still 


had 
going 
away 


while they thought they 
end of it 


now in 


j}seen thev were 
1952 he was 
} 


still hoping to be “ro 


home 
iain iway 
tated,” as the GIs put it, longing to be 


ed of exile-like 


important 


S. DDENLY he gave a start. Some 


one had touched his arm. He turned to 
tired-looking little 
t faded blue overcoat 

hat 
»> you d - 


reliey this luty which 


once $0 ind sO 


} 
see an elderly man, 


dressed in and a 
battered gras 
‘How d 
Hambrick was almost too surprised 
to reply. “Hello,” he finally. “You 
spe ik English?” 
“Yes, a little. You look to be lonely 
I wanted to speak to you.” 
‘That’s vers of you,” Hambrick 
“I’m glad you did.” 
Every evening l see you here,” 
stranger said. “You walk so slowls 
always you stop here by the 
think to myself you are a lonely man.” 
| Hambrick his ! 


emDarrTass 
- aciat 
guess I'm a little 


the str inger said 


said 


mice 
S iid 
the 
and 
river. I 


smiled in 
homesic k 7 he 


| a long time 


ment. “I 
| said. “I've been away 
“Yes.” The stranger glanced appre 
hensively over his shoulder 
Hambrick studied his “Aren't 
you afraid to be seen talking to me like 
this?” 
| “Not so much afraid.” He smiled 
wearily. “It is late and few people walk 
I think it is not dangerous.” 


face 


| this way 


“May I ask where you learned Eng 
lish?” 

“T learn it while I was a child. My 
father was in the diplomat service, and 
we lived for a time in England.” He 
smiled again and made an odd little 
“I am surprise I may still speak 
You are able to 


gesture. 
it. It is a long time 
understand?” 

“Perfectly 

The stranger looked at him intently 
with his small, dark eyes. “I know who 
vou are. You are name Hambrick, and 
you write in the American newspapers.” 

“That's right.” 

“I see you here, walking every day 
and I say to myself, “Tomorrow I will 
speak to him.’ Many times I say this be 
fore I am encouraged to do it.” 

“I'm glad you did,” Hambrick re 
peated. “It was kind of you. But I am 
puzzled. Why did you want to speak to 
me?” 

“I want to ask what worries you, whv 
you walk always this lonely way” the 
stranger said. “What are you thinking?” 

“I'm thinking of home,” Hambrick 
said, and was immediately surprised to 
hear himself utter such a glib and some 
how melodramatic confession 

“So I thought,” the stranger replied 
matter-of-factly. “You are perhaps won 
dering why you do not go home. Why 
you do not give up this—this unhopeful 
task, and go home. | am right?” 

“Yes. In a way, you are quite right.” 

“T am going to tell you why vou can 
not go home,” the stranger said. “I am 
going to tell to you the reason whv vou 
He 


toward 


turned and 
the Kremlin 


nust not go home.” 


raised this hand 
walls 

“These walls do not let you go home,” 

he said. “Thev and 

To want for home is to want 

worry. 


are between you 
vour home 
to be 
Home is what stands for this feeling 
It would not be vou to 
It would not be escape, as you 


safe, to want no more 
successful for 
go home 
may think 
“You must stay and write the little 
reports of news, even though the cen- 
sors mark them to pieces, because each 
one that goes to America carries in it a 
little piece of truth that may not be 
marked out. Each report is like a small 
piece of a picture that you and a few 
thers are making for the people of the 
world, It is a portrait picture the face 
»f the enemy.” 
Hambrick stared at him with amaze- 
“Who are 
“I am 
said. “I not a 
secret police. I am not a Communist.” 
He drew himself up and looked at Ham- 
brick proudly. “I am a Russian.” 
Hambrick watched him walk slowly 
away along the river, in the shadow of 
the walls. It was ‘almost dark now, and 
a few flakes of snow had begun to fall. 


you?” 
the little 
commissar, 


ment 


no one.” stranger 


am nor a 





Germany 


(Continued from page 15) 


out of Though the 


the Allied camp 
note was addressed to the United 
States, Britain, and France, it was di- 
rected chiefly to the Germans them- 
selves in an effort to diséord 
between them and the Western Allies. 

Here is the “package deal” offered 
by Moscow: 

(a) A Big Four conference on Ger- 
many “in the nearest future,” to be 
tollow ed by a peace conference 

(b) The “most rapid formation of a 
general German government,” 
the present partition of the country; 

(c) Germany’s eastern 
should be fixed as they now are, 
Poland retaining 44,215 square 
of former German territory; 


sow 





ending | 


boundaries 
with 
miles | 


| 
(d) Germany should be permitted 


“national land, air, and sea 
defense of the country” 


to have 
forces for the 


and plants to produce war materials (a | 


startling reversal of Russia’s 


position 


previous | 
against German rearmament); | 


(e) Withdrawal of all foreign troops | 


from Germany; 

(f) No limitation to be 
German trade with other 
supposedly the sale of war materials 


placed on 
countries 


to Russia) ; 

(g) Permission 
German army officers to re-enter public 
life (apparently intended as bait for 
German militarists and Nazis to win 
their support) ; 

(h) A pledge 


for former Nazis and 


from Germany not to 
‘enter any coalition or military 
ances” (clearly aimed at preventing 
German participation in NATO). 

What was the West’s reply to Russia? 
On March 25, the United States, Brit- 
ain and France submitted identical 
notes to Moscow. 


The West Replies 

Following are the 
sions in the West's reply: 

(a) An all-German government “can 


alli- | 


As little as [2 a 


week 


buys a Royal Portable 


| Dealer’s allowance on old typewriter may cover down payment 


When you buy a Royal, for yourself or 
as a gift, you get the finest, most 
rugged, most modern portable type- 
writer built—the only portable type- 


writer made by a company devoted 
solely to the manufacture of typewriters 
—the world’s largest manufacturer of 
typewriters. 


| And you get these office-machine features on Royal Portable: 


principal provi- 


only be set up on the basis of free elec- | 


tions,” supervised by the United Na 


tions. 


The U. N. has appointed a com- | 


mission to investigate the possibility of | 


holding free elections. But this commis- 
sion was recently barred from Soviet- 
occupied Eastern Germany. The West 
ern powers asked that the commission 
be permitted to “carry out its task” in 
the Soviet zone. 

(b) 
ritories now held by Poland were not 
as Russia maintains, settled during the 
Big Four Potsdam Conference in 1945. 
This issue “must await the peace set- 
tlement” for fina] determination. 

(c) Germany must not have land, 


(Continued on page 26) 


The future of East German ter- 


“Magic” Margin. The greatest type- 
writer improvement in years. Sets 
margin automatically both left and 
right. A Royal exclusive! 


Finger-Flow Keys. Your fingers get 
away rabbit-quick on Royal’s special 
nonglare plastic keys. A Royal ex- 
clusive! 

Speed Spacer. Another aid to rapid 
writing. Frees your mind to think. 
Rapid Ribbon Changer. No more inky 
fingers, no more fumbling with clumsy 
spools. Rapid Ribbon Changer makes 
it easy to change a typewriter ribbon. 


“Touch Control.” You can tailor your 


touch to your own requirements. This 
also adds to the ease of typing. A Royal 


exclusive! 


Standard Typewriter in Portable Size. 
In keyboard and position of controls 
Royal Portable is just like a Royal 
office machine. 


World’s Speed Champion. Royal is the 
fastest portable. World’s Portable 
Speed Championship was won on a 
Royal. 


Most Royal Portable dealers can ar- 
range a convenient payment plan at a 
rate as low as $1.25 a week! Choice of 
colors—-Royal Tan or Gray. 


| Don’t miss this opportunity...See yourRoyal Portable dealertoday! 


SYA} —Worlt’s No. | Portable 


ands’ Touch,Cootro!’’ are registered trade-marks of Roye! Typewriter Company, Ina 








Loads of opportunities for 

you in the exciting and 
profitable art field! If you like 
to sketch or paint, find out 

if you have valuable art talent 
Take the famous Talent Test. 
No fee or obligation 

Mail the coupon— TODAY. 


Advertising Artist. 
Your ability may be for 
planning and 
llustrating advertise 
ments in a big agency 
Test your talent free! 


Magazine Illustrator 
Hundreds of magazines 
use art work 
pay well for it, tow ei 
Maybe you have that ) ‘ 
kind of art talen Qe | 


‘ 


TV Artist 

Important jobs for 

artists in this young 
xciting indus 

Find out if you have 
sluable art talent 


Fashion Artist 

Think of you aketchi 
atvles for magazine 

and newspapers! ‘| 
your talent for 

this glamorous art fiel 


FREE TALENT TEST 
al 





Mail coupon today! 


Germany 


Continued from page 25) 


and air forces free of international 
A German national army, as 


sea 


control 


| demanded by Fssia, would be “a step 


backward.” It might hinder the growth 
| in Europe of “a new era in which inter 
based on 
and 


national relations would be 


co-operation and not on rivalry 
| distrust.” 
(d) Unified Germany “should be 
| free both before and after the conclu 
sion of a peace treaty to enter into 
| associations compatible with the princi- 
ples and purposes of the United Na 
| tions.” In other words, Germany should 
| have the right to join a defensive alli- 


ince such as the European Army 


Russia’s Latest Move 


of State Dean Acheson 
made it clear that the United States 
would not be barred from its objective 


Secretary 


of having Germany “play its part in 
building a strong European community” 
capable of defeating aggression. New 
fters to German 

peace treaty, he said on March 26, re 

mind the United States of “seven fruit 
| less vears of discussions with Soviet 


Soviet “discuss” a 


| 
| 
| 
| 





representatives about an Austrian 
treaty.” 

What about German reaction to the 
Soviet proposals? The prospect of a 
unified Germany has a strong appeal to 
all Germans, nationalists and democrats 
alike. On paper, the Russian offer seems 
very tempting. But the Germans have 
learned to be wary of Russians bearing 
paper gifts. 

Chancellor Adenauer endorsed the 
West’s reply to Moscow. On April 3, 
his policies received the backing of the 
West German Parliament 

The next move in this diplomatic 
chess game was made by Russia on 
April 10. In a new note to the three 
Western Powers, Russia restated pretty 
much the demands made March 10 

On the key question of free elections, 
the Soviets rejected the West's request 
that the elections be conducted by the 
United Nations. They proposed instead 
the creation of a Big Four commission 
to supervise the voting 

In Washington, United States offi- 
cials declared that Russia’s latest note 
held out little hope for a German 
settlement 

For Germany, 1952 may be a year 
of decision. Barely seven years after 
her defeat, she is being wooed by her 
conquerors. Such is the irony of historv. 





ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Dept. 4582 
5G S. 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Bedtime snacks are fine, but please— 
Choose those you can digest with ease! 
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A light snack at bedtime helps you sleep better, but heavy 
foods interfere with your rest. Skip Dagwood-type sand- 
wiches in favor of milk, prepared cereals, fruit, and cookies. 
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The White House 


Continued from page 13) 


Do you think the White House was 
without romance? Here were wooed 
ind wed James Monroe’s daughter 
Maria, Ulysses Grant’s daughter Nellie, 
ind Teddy Roosevelt’s Alice. 

And in this glittering Blue Room, 
jewel of the White House, now used 
for state receptions, 49-year-old Grover 
Cleveland married beautiful Frances 
Folsom, a 23-year-old college graduate. 

On this very portico Woodrow Wil- 
son proposed to Edith Galt after being 
vidowed the year before. 

If you could but take a peek in this 
upstairs bedroom you would see where 
James A. Garfield indulged in pillow 
fights with his little boy, before an 
issassin’s bullet struck him down. And 
down the hall is where Teddy Roosevelt 
supervised his son’s boxing lessons. 

But is it the intimacy of the Presi- 
lential task you would savor? Then 
it is the chief executive’s study that 
would draw you. For here, more than 

vwhere else, was there an amalgam 
# the men and their great moments. 

Here Thomas Jefferson courageously 
lecided to buy the Louisiana Territory 
from Napoleon for the seemingly out- 
rageous sum of $15,000,000 (less than 
the cost of a cruiser today)—and in so 
loing tripled the size of the country. 

Here you can see where James Mon- 
roe sat and helped author the historic 
loctrine which bears his name, de- 
fiantly telling Europe that the Western 
hemisphere was closed to further col- 

nization. 

Listen, if you will, and you can al- 
most hear the muffled tread of foot- 
steps as restive men paced these oaken 
floors, pondering matters of great im 
port. 

How long did gaunt, hickory-hard 
Andy Jackson stand, spread-legged, 
gazing out the window over there as 
he sought to end the first depression 
to endanger this still-growing country? 

What was James Polk thinking as he 
prepared to take America into war with 
Mexico? Would the world consider 
him an aggressor—or would history 
record his decision as justifiable? 

Can't you conjure up a vision of a 
bearded saddened I Inc In as he ‘sits 
in the lonely solitude of his righteous- 
ness? This paper he signs, now—would 
there be lasting significance in the 
Emancipation Proclamation? 

The deeds, the decisions are all his 
tory now but you can re-live every 
me of them by placing vour hand on 
a wall or a table. They are there to be 
felt. You can feel them. There is some- 
thing permanent about the past in this 
place. And something assuring for the 
future.—JEROME BRONDFIELD 


\ new, 
52 Edition — terial 
" publishes ” 
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Exciting Sports Action and Gags 
| By Willard Mullin, Famous Sports Cartoonist 


Here’s a new edition of the famous Sports 
Show Book that has delighted millions of 
sports fans everywhere. Hot off the press, 
it’s crammed with gags and facts — and 
Mullin cartoons. Every item in the book 
is a brand new Mullin-illustrated sports- 
fact feature, available only in the 1952 
Sports Show Book. Send for your free 
copy today! 
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DO YOU KNOW: 


About the ancient Ww 
Sport of “Purring”? 
How much the famous 
Little Brown Jug cost 
Fielding Yost in 19037 


Hew many years it took 

Dartmouth to score a 

Single point a 

cone gainst 
e 


GET THE ANSWERS 
40 these, and man 

, ¥ 
other fas cmating sports 
questions in this book, 


Seno TOOAY 


[a i ee ee os 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc., 161 Sixth Avenue, Dept. S-52, 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of the new Spalding Sports Show Book. 


INBERO. ccccceccccccccnccececocassceccccseseesse 
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OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 
Rigidly inspected Draper-Maynard foot- 
balls, with a slim shape for better passing, 
punting, and ball handling. 


ONE-PIECE 
MOLDED SAFETY HELMETS 


Draper-Maynard’s one piece molded con- 
struction with six-piece web shock absorber 
and protective padding. Wide range of sizes. 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 
Here's the ball that can take it! Made to 
stand hard wear. Pebble grain finish gives 
you fingertip control. See your dealer. 


Ye 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Le Lathe Dog hind’ CB: 
lhe Luby ( - hint SS 


“Mighty 
Mo”’ 


AY back in March 1949, I received 
W: letter from a sophomore at Cathe- 
dral H. S. in San Diego, Calif. The 
letter raved about a 14-year-old girl—a 
whiz. “She doesn’t get around 
much and thus doesn’t get the pub 
licity,” the writer informed me. “But all 
the experts out our way believe she’s 


tennis 


going to develop into one of the great 
est players of all time.” 

That was big talk. But I decided to 
investigate, anvhow. What I discovered 
made my eyeballs pop. This 14-year- 
old girl had in two vears « ollected more 
than 30 trophies! 

Among the titles she had won were 

Arizona State 18-vear-old 
the Southern California 
year-old championship (twice) 
the Pacific Southwest, Colorado, Utah 
and British Columbia 18-year 
old crowns, once each 

That was enough for me. I dug up a 
picture of the terrific tot and ran a 
about her in my April 13, 1949 
This turned out to be a real 
scoop. It was, I believe, the first story 
in a national publication on—Maureen 


crown 
15- 


and 


the 
twice 


Oregon 


story 
column 


Connolly! 
Maureen 

the free now knows, went on to set the 

This magnifi 


is everybody in the land of 


tennis world on its ear 
cent tilt occurred last fall when Mau- 
reen vet 17 
women’s championship—becoming the 
youngest player since 1904 to capture 
this honor. On the strength of this per 
formance, Maureen was picked the 
best female athlete of 1951.” 

Where “Little Mo” will go trom here 
is incredible to figure. She still hasn't 
peak! something 
unforeseen happens like mjpuries OF her 
Maureen might 
the record book At pre 
Wills Moody holds the rec 
most national women's 
That mark 
in rl}y kid § reac h 

The “Little Mo” story 
vears ago. Until she turned 10 
chiefly interested in 
ind won several prizes in horse shows 
One day passing the city (San 
Diego 
Wilbur 
lesson Maureen 
then picked up a 
batting the ball 

Folsom could tell a 


not copped the national 


re iched her nile ss 
rewrite 


Helen 


ord for the 


turning pro 
sent 
title > 
titles—seven 


is certainly within the Con 


began seven 
Mau 
reen Was riding 
hil 
while 
she happened to see 
giving a 
a while, 
started 


courts 
a tennis pro 
watched for 


racket 


F¢ Isc ym, 
and 


when 


natoral? 


‘i 
Queen of the tennis world at 16—that's 
the sensational Maureen Connolly story. 


he saw one, and he promptly took he: 
under his wing. Three months later, the 
10-year-old whiz went all the way to 
the final of the La Jolla Open tourna 
ment for 13-vear-olds. 

About a later Maureen 
brought to the greatest woman tennis 
teacher in the world, Eleanor Tennant 
The two teamed up, and the rest you 
know. 

Maureen is a 
standing 5-feet-4 
pounds. On she’s all cool, 
stony-faced Off the court, 
Maureen is as bubbly as a brook. She 
loves tennis, sure, and practices three 
hours a day. But she also has a great 
time listening to records, going to the 
movies, swimming, riding, and dancing 
Bing Crosby and Gordon MacRae are 
her favorite crooners, while the Charles- 
‘on is her pet way of letting off steam. 

Dates? “That's my hobby,” she says. 
But I won't even think about marriage 
until I'm at least 21.” Her No. 1 boy 
will “have to have a real good person 
ility and be a good dancer.” 

After graduating from Cathedral 
last June, “Littlke Mo” went to work as 
a copy girl on a newspaper. The idea 
was to earn enough money to buy a 
wardrobe for her trip to England this 
summer. Next fall she'll enter college. 

OWWW! Just one day after I picked 
the Giants to cop the 1952 pennant, 
their heaviest hitter, Monte Irvin, broke 
his ankle and was declared out for most 
or all of the season. All the experts with 
sense are now conceding the flag to the 
Dodgers. Me? I'm sticking to the 
Giants just a hunch. 


yeal was 


solid citizen, 
weighing 130 


pretty 

and 
the court, 
business 


Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





lke Gets Nod 


(Continued from page 12 


Kansas nominated its native son, Ike. 
California yielded to Pennsylvania for | 
Warren. Austin was named by little 
Vermont. Taft, Stassen, and Eric John- | 
ston were put forward by other states. | 

As the nominating speakers finished, | 
the Franklin band burst into character 
istic melodies for each candidate. War- | 
ren’s supporters chanted a campaign | 
song by Arlene Seldow, to the tune of 
‘California, Here I Come.” 

Eight-minute demonstrations and | 
“pah-rades” around the hall were} 
touched off for the major candidates. 
The New York delegation, pledged to 
Ike, wore shoulder straps with five | 
gold stars. Ten-inch sunflowers on Kan- | 
sas delegates, gigantic “skeeters” on} 
Jersey, poppies for California, mingled | Shucks, officer, it was easy! I just drank 
with huge signs, posters, confetti, and 
toy balloons in a riot of noise and color. an RC—then started swinging!” 

“Give the White House the feminine 
look,” shouted placards pushing Mar- | 
garet Chase Smith of Maine for Vice- 
President, “100,000 Minnesotans can’t YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 
be wrong,” yelled the partisans of Ike. 8 
Dancing girls in shorts sashayed ACTOS | Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
the stage with letters spelling out} P 
EARL WARREN. ta Enjoy a frosty RC today! 

The roll call for balloting began, and 
it was quickly apparent that, the real } 
fight was between Eisenhower and War- 
ren. With 203 votes needed for nomi- 
nation, the first ballot showed: Eisen- | VAY ‘ FREE BOOK 
hower 200, Warren 140, Taft 22, with | Ss aaee 
: ks for Austin, Stassen, and | quant Ly = \ ; will hel p you 
ohnston. RATT L a 

Needing but three votes, the Ike lead- | at sus \ PLAY BETTER TENNIS 
ers went into high gear and worked to} ; 3 
swing the wavering delegations to their 
man. Several changes aroused excite- | good tennis? Would 
ment on the second ballot. But the Or a8 a0" ae " y cade prmen ory 
crucial break came when the proud | , ki this FREE book by 
Texas delegation, resplendent in 10-gal- ranking “ Vinnie Richards, holder 


| ac ats anc “Ow lo ers 3 of 30 Championships 
on black hats, fancy boots, cowboy play Fan booklet te be 


levis, and plaid shirts, released their | oe * \ tellus... : wae A caer ~ Plenty oe nt 
members from a pledge to raft, and j “ee ; The Davis , nament experience 
split largely to Eisenhower. The final ‘ rs illustrated with 36 fant 


standing: Eisenhower 209 and nomi- Racket action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 


nated, Warren 165, MacArthur (a dark | \ seems to have i weer your opponents with 

horse ). 28. ? 1 life of its a the improvement in 
The Veep job was, even as in adult LAMINATED i your game. Mail this 

conventions, anticlimax. But a strong construction very own. coupon now. 

feminine swing to Margaret Smith of fi 

Maine kept the race tight for three bal- i) CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 

ate a and Salto DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 21 500 Fifth Ave., Now York City 

— ants thi <prlg aes Spe 3 Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book. “How 

; : : : ro Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richard+ 
Farmerettes, Eskimos, tobacco auc- > TENNIS RACKETS 

tioneers, Willie the Penguin, “Civil STRUNG WITH Name 


War vets,” and a shrill Warren miss | 

from a mike in the gallery, put on a| Tonge) * ‘a ai 
show that this Scholastic editor would | ft “ 

rather see any time than the real thing | : Gut Strings 4 

in Chicago. And with all the fun, they We W/E e unlop 


were learning the fundamentals of gov-| VICTOR SPORTS, Inc. 
ernment and a serious consideration of | 5115'S. Millard Avenue Championship TENNIS BALLS 


national issues.—-KENNETH M. Govutp | Chicago 32, Illinois 
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or send 5c in 
coin to us 


This year's Famous 

Slugger Year Book 
is ready at your dealers. Packed with 
statistics on the 1951 Season, pictures of 
the champs, and interesting information 
about the greats and mear-greats of Base- 
ball. Be sure to read “Batting Funda- 
mentals’’ by Lew Fonseca, former A. L 
Batting Champ. Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky., Depst. S-32. 
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tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 


of fine 


“STAMPS” 


203 All Different 
Zeppelines, Semi postats 
* a oe — 


w custom 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, Jamestown, N.Y 


* CARTOPHILIC CARDS 
COLLECT cimncine teste 
containing Bir But- 
terflies, Aeroplanes, Flowers .- and other rare ‘aetee 
Plus big illustrated catalogue—Ali for i0¢ 
INTERNATIONAL CARTOPHILIC Co 
1152 Yonge St Dest. SM Toronto, Canada 


Grand Coulee Stamp 


On May 15, the 3-cent Grand Coulee 
Dam commemorative postage stamp 
will go on sale at Grand Coulee, Wash- 
ington 

For 50 years the Federal Governmen 
has been cooperating with the states of 
the Northwest to tap the resources of 
their big rivers. Of these, the Columbia 
River is the biggest. From its source on 
the glacier-capped peaks of Canada’s 
British Columbia, it races 1,270 miles 
to the Pacific 

In northwestern Washington, the 
Grand Coulee Dam tames the Columbia 
River. The world’s largest concrete dam, 
Grand Coulee is taller than a 40-story 
building and about four fifths of a mile 
long. In it is enough concrete to cover 
all Texas with a layer one inch thick. 

The Columbia pounds into the dam 
it 150 tons a second. This great rush of 
water then powers ten huge generators 
which produce electricity for our North- 
western states 

Producing electricity is only 
for the Columbia. 

Grand Coulee Dam has another job 
for it. The river will irrigate about 
1,200,000 acres of parched land south 
of the dam. Altogether 10 dams are 
being built to harness the river 

The central design of the new stamp 
is a of the Grand Coulee Dam, 
showing the spillway; this is a slanting 
concrete wall the river 
storms down a 500-foot drop. The left 
side of the stamp shows a farmer work- 
ing on land which has been irrigated 
by water from the dam. On the right 
appears a power transmission line and 
towers. These typify the two main bene- 
fits of the Columbia project. 

For first day covers of the stamp, send 

self-addressed envelope to the Post- 
Washington. You may 
10 first day covers. 
money order to cover 

day cover you 
should be made 
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one job 
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from which 


master, Spokane 
ask for 

Be sure to send a 
the cost of each 
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Washington 
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first 
orders 


Postmaster 
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This stamp will be issued on May 15. 


Who? 

HOLLYWOOD.—James D. Wolfe, 
desk officer at the police station here, 
says he wondered why some women 
hung up when he answered the phone. 
Then he discovered he had been an- 
nouncing, without much pause between 
the words: “Hollywood—Wolfe”! 


United Press 


Little Ones 

“As we have learned,” said the teach- 
er, “the former ruler of Russia was 
called the Czar, and his wife was called 
the Czarina. Now who can tell me what 
the Czar’s children were called?” 

A little boy at the foot of the class 
piped up: “Czardines.” 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stomps known as “approvals.” of these 
‘epproval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stomps you must 
pa) for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to oe any , 4. _ 
“approval” stamps return them 
careful to write your name and ss in rer he Wo vee 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
turn the stamps. Scholastic thagenines will do re in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
i Any reader who considers that he has 
ived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mage- 
ork 


tines, 351 Fourth Ave.. New Yor! 10, NY. 


STAMPS 


Jamestown 712, heal Y 














GET THIS! AIRMAIL BOOK 
plus over 100 Airmail Stamps—only 15¢. Thrilling Stories 
aluable formation on beautiful airmaiis from the World 
over including $10,000. airmail—al! for 15¢! Big Bargain 
Lists and Approvals 
Jamestown Stamp Co., 
DIFFERENT “STAMPS 
given to approval applicants 
becoming customers. Send 3c for 
porticulors, lists and approvals. 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohio 
! 
| SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE 
! 25 Different. Old and New Issues, Airmails 
! Commemoratiy High Values 
ABSOLUTELY FREE WITH. APPROVALS 
VIKING, 130-GG Clinton St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 
A real curtosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 8c postage. 
STAMPS. All diff., 500, $1: 1000, $2 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfela 92, Sen. 
Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 


customers for 5¢ postage and 
handling 


Jamestown ath Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, bs ¥. 


F R E E! “THE STAMP FINDER” eis 
© at a glance the country to which any 

tamp belongs 32 pages illustrated. Includes valu 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary,” Stamp Treas 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps Also Approvals 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 





\ Foretgn Cotn nknote and 

¥ iNustrated coin list 
to app proval cutee 
ts 


midget 

yours 

approvals 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 

102 Queensway « Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canada 


Giant 
stamps 
unusual 


and other odd 
with equally thrilling and 





The Poll Truth 


(Continued from page 8) 


lican convention; he never led any polls. 
But he came on with a rush, was nomi- 
nated, and won more votes than any 
G.O.P. candidate has since then 

In general we are safer in leaving the 
nominating process in the hands of ex- 
perienced political leaders, than we are 
in turning it over to the fickle public. 

Professor Robert Cobb Myers has 
written: “Should political leaders ignore 
their own . . . experience and forsake 
their own judgment in order to blindly 
follow the ‘dictates of the people’?” 


5. Polls as they are set up at present 
ore not sufficiently accurate. $ 


As hard as they may try, the pollsters 
can never weigh properly all the psy- 
chological factors that go into a citizen’s 
making up his mind in an election. 

For example, a person being intet 
viewed by a polling organization may 
say that he is going to vote Republican 
simply because he thinks that will in- 
crease his social prestige. But once he 
is inside the voting booth, he is free to 
do as he pleases. 

Also, the polls have no way of know 
ing when a man will change his point 
of view (and his vote) a day or so be 
fore the elections and cast a vote that is 
different from the cast for the 
polltaker. How is one able to gauge in 
advance the factors that will change a 


one fne 


man’s mind? 

The whole approach of polls is rough 
and approximate. As long men’s 
minds are as complex as they are, polls 
will not be perfect. 

The pollsters boast that their average 
error has been only 4 percentage points. 
Only 4! Many elections in the United 
States are decided by fewer than 4 
percentage points. In the 1950 Con- 
gressional elections the Democrats won 
50.3 per cent of the votes and the Re- 
publicans 49.7. Suppose a pollster had 
predicted the Republicans would win 
50.7 per cent of the vote. His predic- 
tion would have been “only” 1 per- 
centage point off. But he would have 
picked the wrong side to win! 


as 





ATTENTION TAB MEMBERS 


Announcement of the TAB 
Summer Reading Plan, orig- 
inally scheduled for this is- 
sue, has been postponed. It 
will appear in the April 30th 
issue of this magazine. 
Watch for it. 


Pamela J Bell 


National Headquarters 
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Word Wise 


A teacher, unfastening with difficulty 
the coat of one of her little pupils, 
asked, “Did your mother hook this coat 
for you?” 

“No,” the child said, “she bought it.” 


North Carolina Education 


“ 





Door Opener 


Customer: “To what do you owe your | 
success as a house-to-house salesman?” | 
Salesman: “To the first five words I| 
speak when a woman opens the door. 


I always ask: “Miss, is your mother in?’ ” 
MeCall Spirit 


Definition 


One of the first questions in an ad-| 
vertising course was: “What is an ad-| 
vertisement?” y 

“An advertisement,” wrote the stu- | 
dent, “is a picture of a curvaceous| 
young woman eating, wearing, holding, | 
or driving something that somebody 


wants to sell!” 
a 


Think That Over 


“Young man,” said the angry father 
from the head of the stairs, “didn’t I 
hear the clock strike four when you 
brought my daughter in?” 

“You did,” admitted the boy friend. 
“It was going to strike eleven, but I 
grabbed it and held the gong so it 
wouldn't disturb you.” 

The father muttered, “Dawgone! | 
Why didn’t I think of that one in my} 
courting days!” 


Bennett Cerf 


Anything for a Laugh | 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


ii“ "Tops, don’t miss Wi“ “Good. 
Ai Fair. “Save your money 


Drama: 4“ Navajo. “4/4 Viva 
Zapatal ~vvvThe River. hee Bright 
Victory. “~“weThe Whistle at Eaton 
Falls. ~The Greatest Show on Earth. | 
vviFive Fingers. ~“Decision Before | 
Dawn. “Tom Brown's School Days. 
“i"The Red Badge of Courage. -# 1 | 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “The | 
Browning Version. ““#The Pride of | 
St. Louis. ~Bend of the River. ~/Quo | 
Vadis. “The Light Touch. “The! 
Family Secret. “The Well. “Sub-| 
marine Command. Across the Wide Mis- | 
souri. “The -Wild North. “The African | 
Queen. | 

Comedy: “The Model and the Mar- | 
riage Broker. “The Lavender Hill | 
Mob. “#Elopement. “Finders Keepers. | 


Musical: “An American in Paris.| write today to: Provincial Publici 


| 
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Province de Québe 


Write today for your free copy of this 
beautiful illustrated Looklet. It will 


guide you | a 
in the pic 
Province de Québec, 
enjoy French-Canadian hospita 


Parliament Buildings, Québec 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City 
20, N 


truly different vacation 
uresque, historic 
where you wiil 
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And to write “they always satisfy” right, spell it P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S. 
Remember, energy comes from energy foods, and there’s no 
better or tastier energy food than PLANTERS. That goes for 
Pjanters Peanuts, the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and 
Planters Peanut Butter. These tasty treats furnish you with the 
biggest energy bargain your money can buy. To make certain 
you’re getting vitamin-rich PLANTERS, look for “Mr. Peanut” 


on the wrapper. 


Planters wv & wnd fe Peanuts <== 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Cold War in Germany (p. 14) 


Digest of the Article 

Under the proposed “peace contract” 
with Western Germany the area of Ger- 
many now occupied by the Western 
powers will contribute armed forces 
to the common defense of Western 
Europe. Armed forces of the West 
would remain in Western Germany as 
part of the defense force and not as 
armies of occupation. Western Ger- 
many would be permitted a_ large 
measure of freedom in domestic and 
foreign affairs short of going over to the 
Russian side. These proposals stimu- 
lated the Russians to announce new 
proposals for a united Germany which 
would be permitted to rearm but 
which would not be committed to any 
alliances. 

The Russian offer has made 
very attractive to Western Germany, 
but the government of Chancellor 
Adenauer has had experience with the 
paper promises of the Communists. 
Western Germany has reaffirmed her 
willingness to cooperate with the West 
in a European Army. 

In a counter offer to the Russians, 
the Western democracies have de- 
manded free elections, supervised by 
the U.N., to bring about a united Ger- 
many, and have opposed unlimited 
right of Germany to rearm or denial 
of Germany’s right to participate in 
military agreements consistent with the 
purposes of the U.N. The Soviet reply 
asked for supervision of free elections 
by the Big Four. 


been 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
present status of the cold war in Ger- 
many. 


Assignment 

1. Why are both the Russians and 
the Western democracies so interested 
in winning the co-operation of Ger- 
many? 

2. In parallel columns outline the 
terms of the “peace contract” offered 
by the democracies to Western Ger- 
many and the Russian proposals. 

3. Discuss the effect on the United 
States and other democracies if the 
Russian proposals were accepted 


Motivation 

Only seven years have passed since 
Germany was invaded and conquéred 
by the combined forces of the West 
and Russia. How do you account for 
the changed attitude toward Germany? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What do we mean when we say 
that a cold war is being fought in Ger- 
many? 

2. Are we wise in allowing Germany 
to rearm?. Defend your answer. How 
do our proposals for the rearmament 
of Germany differ from the Russian 
proposals? 

3. Why are the Russian proposals 
for peace with Germany so tempting? 
Are we justified in being suspicious 
of the Russian proposals? Why? 


Summary 

What difference does it make to us 
if the Germans co-operate with the 
West or become a Russian satellite? 


Reference 

Germany: Promise and Perils, by S. 
Neumann. Headline Series. Foreign 
Policy Ass’n. 1950. 62 pp., 35¢. 


The National Conventions (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

Until Andrew Jackson was nomi- 
nated for his second term, in 1832, 
the major parties selected candidates 
in a caucus. This undemocratic pro- 
cedure yielded to the national nomi- 
nating convention, which was intended 
to place the nominations in the hands 
of the people. At the present time 
about half the delegates to the na- 
tional conventions are chosen by pri- 
maries, and half by the convention 
method. Some delegates are pledged to 
particular candidates, others are un- 
pledged. Even the pledged delegates 
are bound only through one or two 
ballots. 

At the convention the tone is set 
by a keynoter. Committees on cre- 
dentials, rules, permanent organization, 
and resolutions help the convention to 
accomplish its major objectives—formu- 


lation of a party platform and nomina- 
tion of candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency. The fanfare ac- 
companying the balloting for candi- 
dates has become more familiar with 
the introduction of television. In both 
conventions a candidate must receive 
a majority of the delegates’ votes in 
order to gain the nomination. Frequent- 
ly political “deals” are necessary in or- 
der to gain the nomination. These are 
sometimes made without the candidate’s 
approval. 

Aim e 

To help students understand the 
organization and aims of the national 
nominating conventions. 


Assignment 

1. How were Presidential candidates 
nominated before Jackson’s nomination 
in 1832? Was this method democratic? 
Explain. 

2. Explain the role of each of the 
following in the national conventions: 
(a) keynoter; (b) pledged and un- 
pledged delegates; (c) political man- 
agers of candidates. 

3. What is a party platform? How 
did its formulation in 1948 affect the 
Democratic party? 

4. National nominating conventions 
can be relied upon to nominate the 
most capable candidate for the office 
of President. Do you agree? Justify 
your answer. 


Discussion Questions 

1. More capable candidates would 
be nominated if we relied upon small 
committees of political leaders to make 
nominations. Do you agree? Why? 

2. How does the national nominat- 
ing convention differ from the old cau- 
cus system of nominating candidates? 

3. Convention cities “go wild” dur- 
ing July when the major parties nom- 





Proctor,” p. 6 


the Cold War,” pp. 14-15 





SUBJECT-MATTER INDEX TO CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 
Moral and Spiritual Values: “The White House,” p. 13; “Meet Carlton S. 


Critical Thinking: “The Poll Truth,” pp. 7-8; “Germany—Battleground of 


World Affairs: “Germany—Battleground of the Cold War,” pp. 14-15 
National Affairs: “Our Political Jamborees,” pp. 9-11 

Current Events: “Understanding the News,” pp. 16-19 

Americana: “The White House,” p. 13; “Our Political Jamborees,” pp. 9-11 
Testing: “What Do You Know?” p. 20; “Quick Quiz on the News,” p. 19 
Map Reading Skills: “What Do You Know?,” p. 20 

Vocational Guidance: “Meet Carlton S. Proctor,” p. 6 

Personal and Social Guidance: “Boy dates Girl,” p. 22 
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nate candidates. How would you ex- 
plain this custom to a foreign observer? 

4. It has been said that the real 
»bject of the resolutions committee is 
to provide “a platform big enough for 
any candidate to stand on or crawl 
under.” Explain this in your own words. 
Would you be satisfied with such a 
platform? Why? 

5. The best man gets the nomination 
at the national conventions. Is that a 
fair description of the convention out 
come? Defend your answer 


Activity 

Have the class read “Ike Cets 
GOP Nod” (p. 12). Would anyone in 
the class like to participate in such a 
convention? A class project might be 
undertaken. Different committees could 
be responsible for formuldting planks 
in a convention platform. “Delegates” 
from “states” could nominate candi 
dates. The convention (class) could 
draw up a platform for one of the 
parties and decide on a candidate 


Presidential Election Polls (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Those who favor the polls hold that 
they stimulate interest in the campaign; 
that they prevent politicians in “smoke 
filled rooms” from defying the people's 
will; that they do not influence the 
final vote; that the margin of error in 
predictions has been reduced by re 
fined methods of sampling; that polls 
are scientific efforts to satisfy the peo 
ple’s curiosity about the way in which 
the political winds are blowing 

Opponents hold that the polls have 
the effect of dissuading people from 
voting, for they think the results are 
foregone conclusions; that voters are 
likely to follow the candidate who is 
leading in the poll; that unscrupulous 
persons might misuse the polls for thei: 
own political ends; that the sound 
judgment of political leaders may be 
deflected by candidates whose popular 
appeal is reflected in polls; that even 
the 4 percentage point margin of error 
is too great to permit accurate prog 
nosis in close elections 


Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against election polls 


Assignment 
1. In parallel (avoiding 
word for word use of the arguments in 
bold italics) outline the arguments for 
and against Presidential election polls. 
2. Which of the arguments affected 
your thinking most? Why? 


columns 


Discussion Questions 

1. Who do you think is going to re- 
ceive the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency? The Democratic nomi- 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 30, 1952 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Soviet 
Peace Offensive—Russian peace propa- 
ganda; What it is; how it is planted; 
how it may be detected; and how it is 
being answered 

National Affairs Article: Settling Dis- 
putes Between Labor and Management 
—the machinery of conciliation, media 
tion, and arbitration and how they work 
(with the steel industry wage dispute 
as the frame of reference). 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Promising Students Be Given Scholar- 
ships by the Federal Government? A 
pro and con discussion in which both 
sides of the question are presented 


Semester Review—May 14 
Four pages—objective test questions, 
map interpretation, graph interpreta- 
tion, picture quiz 





nation? On what basis have you 
reached your conclusion? To what ex 
tent have public opinion polls influ- 
enced your opinion? 

2. A Harvard professor has called 
polls “the most useful instrument of 
democracy ever devised.” What did 
he mean? Do you agree with him? 
justify your point of view. 

3. Do you feel that you would be 
more likely to support the candidate 
who is ahead in the polls? Explain. 

4. How do poll takers sample pub- 

lic opinion? 
5. Are Presidential election polls in 
the best interests of democracy? What 
is the strongest argument supporting 
your point of view? 


Activities 
1. Have students bring to 
newspaper clippings or reports on the 


class 





Story of Achievement 


Coming May 7th Issue 


The publisher and editors of Senior 
Scholastic take pleasure in announcing 
a special, 32-page color-pictorial sec- 
tion, which can serve as a unit on the 
American competitive enterprise system, 
im the May 7th issue of Senior Scholas- 
tic and the other three Scholastic class- 
room weeklies: Practical English, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic. 

This insert, appearing under the title, 
“Johnson Makes the Team,” is present- 
ed by the B. F. Goodrich Company as 
a contribution to a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of our heritage of 
freedom. It was prepared under the su- 
pervision of Scholastic Magazines. 

An extra page of lesson-plan material 
will be added to the Teacher Edition to 
provide teachers with suggestions for 
the use of the special section. —Adv. 


election campaign by poll takers. These 
can be read and analyzed in class. 

2. Student reporters can do a little 
research on the biographies of such 
leading pollsters as George Gallup and 
Elmo Roper. Current Biography and 
Who's Who in America are sources. 

3. Amusing and interesting predic- 
tions about the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paign are contained in The People 
Know Best: The Ballots vs. The Polls, 
by Morris L. Ernst and David Loth 
(Public Affairs Press, 1949). Some of 
these can be read to the class to en- 
courage critical-mindedness. 


Meet Carlton S. Proctor (p. 6) 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Carlton S. Proctor, an engineer 
who has helped to build dams, bridges, 
and large buildings all over the world. 
He started his career by working his 
way through Princeton with the aid of 
a scholarship. A veteran of two world 
wars, Mr. Proctor believes firmly in 
equal opportunity for all. 


Activity 

Students should be encouraged to 
browse in the library for books which 
deal with occupations in which they 
are interested. Talks with people al- 
ready in the field should be part of the 
vocational guidance program. The pos- 
sibility of part-time jobs at the kind 
of work in which the pupil is interested 
may be explored. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

I. Germany: a-2; b-3; c-1; d-3; e-1. 

II. Nominating Conventions: A. a-3; b-2; 
c-l; d-4. B. a-7; b-5; c-10; d-11; e-1; £-9; 
g-3; h-6; i-8; j-4. 

Ill. Presidential Polls: a-F; 
F; e-A; f-A. 

IV. Map Interpretation: a-German Fed- 
eral Republic; b-east; c-Czechoslovakia; d- 
northeast; e-300; f-German Democratic Re- 
public 





b-F; c-A; d- 





Tools for Teachers 


Soviet Peace Offensive 
April 30 in Senior Scholastie 
PAMPHLETS: The Kremlin Speaks, 
1951, 15¢, Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U. S. Government - Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Fears Inside Russia,” 
by D. Lawrence, U. S. News & World 
Report, Mar. 21, 1952. “Soviets’ New 
Peace Promises Seek to Woo Over the 
Germans,” Newsweek, Apr. 14, 1952. 
“Two Faces West,” Time, Apr. 14, 
1952. “World War III, Russian Style 
Is Here,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Nov. 2, 1951. “Can We Settle with 
Russia?” N. Y. Times Magazine, Dec. 
2, 1951. 





Get LITERARY CAVALCADE along 
with SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


at a low combination rate § 


Vite 


Deel 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS! How to do a good turn for a fellow 
faculty-member in the English Department. Here’s'a plan by which stu- 
dents can get Senior Scholastic for use in social studies and Literary Caval- 
cade for use in English—at a cash saving to every student. On the enclosed 
order card, check the combination of Senior Scholastic and Literary Caval- 
cade. Note that the price of Literary Cavalcade alone is 50 cents per semes- 
ter; Senior Scholastic alone, 65 cents. If two teachers enter separate orders 
for Literary Cavalcade and Senior Scholastic the total subscription price per 
student would be $1.15 per semester. By combining the orders, the subscrip- 
tion price of both magazines is reduced to 85 cents per semester, a saving 


of 30 cents per student. 


Encouragement for Young Writers 


An important feature of LITERARY 
CAVALCADE is the “Young Voices” 
section. Here, each month, the best 
student contributions in poetry, short 
stories, essays, humor, etc., are pub- 
lished. In addition to the thrill of 
seeing their work in print, budding 
authors receive valuable encourage- 
ment to spur them on to further crea- 
tive effort. 


Contents of a Recent Issue of Literary Cavalcade 
A BOOK CONDENSATION-Bears in the Caviar, by Charles W. Thayer. 
A RADIO PLAY—“A Trip to Czardis,” by Edwin Granberry. 
A SHORT STORY —“Hear the Wind Blow,” by John D. Weaver. 
A SHORT SHORT STORY—“The Tiger's Heart,” by Jim Kjelgaard. 
AN ESSAY—“Three Days to See,” by Helen Keller. 
HUMOR—“Crossword Puzzle Land,” by Leonard Wibberley. 
PICTURE ESSAY-—from the movie, The Lady with a Lamp (based on 


Teacher's Desk Copy at.no extra 
charge: Yes, LITERARY CAVAL- 
CADE has a Teacher Edition, with 
lesson plan suggestions and other 
material of import to teachers of 
English. 





If your teaching assignment next term will be concerned 
with subject matter or grade level for which Senior Scho- 
lastic is not appropriate, please pass this copy of the maga- 
zine to a teacher who would be interested. Perhaps some 
other Scholastic Magazine would be appropriate for your 
new assignment. We invite you to write for sample copies of 
any Scholastic Magazine. Here’s our whole family of class- 
room magazines: 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). 
Elementary social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; 
$1.00 per school year. Issued weekly. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Interme- 
diate social studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school 
year. Issued weekly. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). 


Senior social studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per 
semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES “ 


MEET THE FAMILY! 


351 Fourth Avenue 


the life of Florence Nightingale). 
POETRY—Poems for Spring, by Housman, Watson, Dickinson, and others. 
STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS-—two full pages of “Young Voices,” a reg- 


ular department for the publication of student writing. 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 
12). Functional material for improvement of communi- 
cation skills, with student featyres. 65¢ per semester; 
$1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Composition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ 
per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued monthly. 
Special low combination rate when ordered in quantities 
of five or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Mogazines, Chairman 
Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. 





® Dr. Herold C. Hunt, General Supt. 

Lleyd S$. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, 

neis © Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie * Dr. Dean 
M. hweickherd, State C of St. Paul, Minnesota. 





New York 10, N. Y. 

















Dear Priscilla 

Thank you for your letter about 
the Teen Age Book Club. | suggest 
that you tell your teacher about your 
interest in the club. If your teacher 
will get in touch with us, we will be 
glad to send complete information 
and free material#for starting a club 
in the fall. Then when school opens 
in September, you and your class- 
mates will be ready to enjoy all the 


privileges of membership. 
Sincerely, 


CODE Cee 


Director 
Teen Age Book Club 











On tales! Re Des Rk 
Lain, poe 


Cees Lh «. a dees 


TO PRISCILLA’S TEACHER: 
(And all other teachers, Grades 6-12) 


The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful student-operated 
plan to stimulate interest in good reading among upper ele- 
mentary and high school students. Each month members choose 
from a diversified list of books selected both for youth appeal 
and literary merit by a board of well-known educators. Books 
are 25¢ and 35¢ editions of contemporary authors and the 
classics—well printed and durable, yet within the average 
student's budget. For complete information and free materials 
for starting a club in your class next fall, check the box on the 
Scholastic Magazines order card sent to you recently. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








